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Now Ready, at all Newsagents and Railway Bookstalls. 


“HOLLY LEAVES,” 


THE 


Christmas Nunrber 


OF THE 


TTJLUSTRATED SPORTING AND DRAMATIC NEWS, 


Ccutains a fac-simile copy, in 17 COLOURS, of 
a FAINTING by GEO. A. HOLMES, eutitled 


“FIRM FRIENDS.” 


ENGRAVINGS: 
HOLLY LEAVES. By M.Srrercn.; CARISTMAS ON THE TOWING- 


SEEING THE OLD FOLKS) PATH. By G.L. Seymour. 

HOME. By H. T. Wirsoy. MOTHER’S DARLING. By P. 
HER LORD AND MASTER. By Martin. 

W. W. WEEKES. TWO TO ONE. By E.teNx 
THE JOLLY LAPLANDER. By Conotty. 

A, W. Srrurr. THE HISTORY OF A HARE’S 


FOOT. By Watuis Mackay. 
AN ECCENTRIC CHASE. By M. 
FirzGERALD. 
THE PHANTOM OMNIBUS. By 


PEACE AND WAR. By Davinson 
KNOWLES. 


A CHRISTMAS DREAM. By H. 


Furniss. 
A TIGHT CARTRIDGE. By A. M. FirzGeraup. 

B. Frost. A TALE ABOUT TURKEYS. By 
FOR LIFE OR DEATH. By J. M. Firzceraup, 

Sruroess. HAYMAKING. ByM. Firzerratp. 
SLEEPING BEAUTY. By F.| THE HARBOUR-MASTER’S RE- 

Dapp. VENGE. By M. Firzceraup. 


ORIGINAL STORIES AND POEMS: 


“A Tale about Turkeys,” by Captain Hawiey Smarr.—*The Poor 
Player,’ by Girpert A’ Beckerr —‘* The Special Correspondent’s Christ- 
mas,’ by Freperic Borte.— Haymaking,’ by the Hon. Lewis Winc- 
vieLtp.—* An Eccentric Chase,’ by Atrrep E. T. Watson.‘ The Veiled 
Picture,” by W. Yarptey.—* The Phantom Omnibus,” by J. A. O’SxHea. 
—“The History of a Hare’s Foot,’ by Tue Caprious Criric.— Peace 
and War,’ by H. Savire Crarxe.—‘‘A Popular School,’ by Arruur 
Crcr.— The Harbour Master’s Revenge,” by J. Asupy-Srerry.—t Holly 
Leaves,” by ‘ Amruion,” &c., &c, 


Forty Pages of Pictures, Tales, & Poems. 


The whole enclosed in an ENAMELLED WRAPPER, 
beautifully printed in GOLD and COLOURS from an entirely 
new and appropriate Design. 

NOTICE“. — The Publisher begs to inform intending purchasers that the Christ- 


mas Number can only be obtained of Newsagents and the Railway Bookstalls, 
being quite out of print at the Publishing Office. 


BLAIR ATHOL. 


FEW PROOFS ON FINE PLATE PAPER OF BLAIR ATHOL, 
DRAWN BY 


JOHN STURGESS, 


Double-page size, price Two Shillings, may be had on application to the 
Publisher, 148, STRAND, W.C. 


OMBAY.—ANCHOR LINE from LIVERPOOL 

DIRECT.—Regular Sailings vid SUEZ CANAL. First-class Pas- 

senger Steamers, fitted up expressly for the trade. Qualified Surgeons and 
Stewardesses carried, 


From Glasgow. From Liverpool. 
CASTALIA Sailed. i ailed, 
ANGLIA . Saturday, Dec. 27. Saturday, Jan. 3, 1880. 
BRITANN Jan, 10. 17. 


” aa a an. 
First-class, Fifty Guineas. Apply for berths, or handbooks, to Henderson 
Brothers, Union-street, Glasgow, and 17, Water-street, Liverpool; J. W. 
Jones, Chapel-walk, Manchester; Grindlay & Co., 55, Parliament-street, 
8.W.; or to Henderson Brothers, 19, Leadenhall-street, London, E.C. 


RAILWAYS. : 
N O=R TH LO, NEDO aN OR ACT aS OW: EAL 


a 


NOTICE. 
NEW SsTATION AT MILDMAY PARK. 


The New Station at Mildmay Park will be Opened for Passenger Traftic 
on the 1st January, 1880. 

Trains every few minutes to and from BROAD STREET (City), and all 
Stations on the North London Line. 

Frequent Trains to Hampstead Junction, Kew, Richmond, Kensington, 
Alexandra Palace, and Suburban Stations of the Great Northern Line. 

Fares BETWEEN Minpmay Park anp Broap Srrexr (Crry). 

Pinel: Return, 


First Class 
Second Class 


G. BOLLAND NEWTON, 
General Manager. 


Broad-street Station, 
December, 1879. 


NOSTE AND 


SOUTH WESTERN JUNCTION 
RAILWAY. 
(JOINT COMMITTEE.) 
NOTICE.—OPENING of NEW STATION at SOUTH ACTON, adjoin- 
ing Gunnersbury and Turnham Green. 
The New Station at South Acton will be opened for Passenger Traffic on 
the 1st JANUARY, 1880. 


Trains every half-hour to BROAD-STREET (City), Willesden Junction, 
Camden Town, Islington, and Highbury, Dalston Junction, and all stations 
on the Hampstead Junction and North London Railways. 

Broad-street Station, G. BOLLAND NEWTON, 

December, 1879. General Manager. 
A SIGHT TO MAKE THE HEART GLAD IS AT THE 
R Bei Neer 6 A UpyAS Real Me. 
ENGLAND’S UNRIVALLED PALACE OF 
AMUSEMENT. 
13 HOURS’ CONTINUOUS JOYFULNESS. CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS. 

In consequence of the Unparalleled Progcamme, containing attractions 
never before offered to the public, it would be idle to attempt specifying the 
Hs: of Novelties to be seen at the Royal Aquarium. 

Splendid Temperature, Grand Decorations, Unprecedented Amusements, 
Home Comforts, Cheerfulness, Gladness, Happiness, and Joyfulness await 
you at the ROYAL AQUARIUM, . CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS. 

HRISTMAS HOLIDAY S.— 
ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS, REGENT’S PARK, N.W. Admission, 
Sixpence every day (except Sunday) from Wednesday, December 24th, to 
Tuesday, January 6th, 1880, both days inclusive. 


ii R. AND MRS. GERMAN REED’S ENTER- 

TAINMENT.—THE PIRATE’S HOME, by Gilbert 4 Beckett, 
tausic by Vivian Bligh; after which, MASTER TOMMY’S AT HOME, by 
Mr. Corney Grain, Concluding with A CHRISTMAS STOCKING. Every 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Friday evenings at 8. Morning 
Performances Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday at 3, Admission 1s, and 
2s., stalls, 3s. and 5s. 


ASKELYNE and COOKE CHRISTMAS PRO- 
GRAMME.—Every Evening at 8, Tuesdays, Thursdays, and 
Saturdays at 3and 8. Mr. Maskelyne will introduce his amusing extrava- 
ganza, SENNACHERIB, in Two Parts, and SCREVINS, in Two Pieces, 
embracing new startling Dlusions and surprising mechanical effects, and 
including one or two of the more prominent features of the popular scenes, 
Elixir Vitee, and Zach. Asin all holiday seasons the Egyptian Hall over- 
flows with visitors, it is advisable for all who can to attend before Boxing 
Day.—Seats are now being booked for weeks in advance. During the 
Holidays Two Performances each day, commencing Boxing Day. 
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THEATRES. 


YCEUM THEATRE.—MERCHANT OF 


VENICE. EVERY EVENING, at Bight o’clock, until further 
notice. Shylock, Mr. Irving. Portia, Miss Ellen Terry. 
MORNING PERFORMANCES EVERY SATURDAY at Two o'clock, 
until further notice. Box Office open 10 to 5, where seats can be booked six 
weeks in advance. 


HEATRE ROYAL COVENT GARDEN.— 
Under the Management of Messrs. A. and 8. Garr. Grand 
Christmas Piatariimer rantitled SINDBAD THE SAILOR, BOXING 
NIGHT, Dec. 26, and every evening at a quarter to Hight. Morning 
performances, Mondays, Wednesdays, and Saturdays, commencing Saturday 
morning Dec. 27, at Two. Box-office open daily from ten to five. No 
booking fees. 


AIETY THEATRE, STRAN D.— 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. Joun HouuincsHEAD. 

EVERY NIGHT, GULLIVER, a New Grand Spectacle in 5 Acts and 14 
Scenes. Whole Gaiety and Extra Company. Ballets, armies of children, 
flying dances, songs, &c. Scenery by Beverly, the Grieves, Lloyds, Perkins, 
ifann, &e. Open7,close 11. Prices from 1s.; no fees. Day Performances 
€very Monday, Wednesday, and Saturday at 1.30. 


A Bj Gi E EPIL, aT SEAS dy Ri 


Lessee, Miss Fanny Joserus. Director, Mr. Joun Houiinasneap. 

At 7.30, SUCH A GOOD MAN. Messrs. Maclean, Beveridge, Macklin, and 

Righton; Miss Fanny Josephs and Mrs. Leigh. 9.30, HUNCHBACK, 

tiers oh Misses N. Bromley, Coote, Bruce, &c.; Messrs. Righton, Fisher, 
-enley, &c. 


T. JAMES’S THEATRE.—Mr. HARE and Mr. 


KENDAL, Lessees and Managers.—EVERY EVENING at_8, THE 
QUEEN’S SHILLING. Characters by Mrs. Kendal, Mrs. Gaston Murray, 
Miss Kate Phillips, Mr. Kendal, Mr. Terriss, Mr. Wenman, Mr. Denny, 
Mr, Cathcart, and Mr. Hare. After which, at 10.15, Mr. Alfred 
‘Tennyson’s original One Act Play, THE FALCON, founded on a story in 
the ‘*Decameron’”’ of Boccaccio. Mr. Kendal, Mr. Denny; Mrs. Gaston 
Murray and Mrs. Kendal. Doors open at 7.30. Commence at 8. Box- 
office hours11 to 5. No fees.—Acting Manager, Mr. Huy. 


UKE’S THEATRE HOLBORN. 
Managers.—Messrs. Hout and Winmor. 
THIS THEATRE will REMAIN CLOSED from MONDAY to THURS- 
DAY, Re-OPENING BOXING DAY with the 295th NIGHT of NEW 
BABYLON. Ne booking fees. 


Rt toh hl O NG Hn nh oAT TER ne 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. Cuas. WrynpHam. BETSY, another 
genuine Criterion success. 124th Night. Every Evening at 9, the new 
Comedy in three acts, adapted from the French of MM. Hennequin and 
Najac, authors of ‘‘ The Pink Dominos,” by F, C, Burnand, Esq., entitled 
BETSY, in which Messrs. H. Standing, A. Maltby, Lytton Sothern, 
George Giddens, and W. J. Hill, Mesdames Lottie Venne, Mary Rorke, 
A. Edgeworth, Maude Taylor, Harvey, Fleury, and Mrs. Stephens will 
appear. Preceded by, at 8, JILTED, by A. Maltby. Doors open at 7.30. 


RINCESS8’S OU ls BS a as bid ta Dy 
Manager, Mr. WALTER GOOCH. 
A complete success.—Every evening, 7.45, DRINK. Preceded at 7 by 
LOCKED-OUT. Box-office open 10 to5. Open 6.30, commence 7. 


DELPHI THEATRE —Sole Lessees and 
Managers, Messrs. A. and 8. GATTI.—EVERY EVENING, 
at 7, EAST LYNNE; at 8.45, NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. Messrs. Henry 
Neville, J. G. Taylor, E. H. Brooke, R. Pateman, F. W. Irish, A. Greville, 
H. Cooper, and J. Fernandez. Mesdames Bella Pateman, Lydia Foote, 
A. Mellon, Harriet Coveney, Maria Harris, Emma Heffer, Jenny Rogers, 
and Clara Jecks. Stage-Manager, Mr. C, Harris. Doors open at 6.30. 
Box-office open 10 to 5. No booking-fees. 
OYALTY THEATRE.—Lessee and Manager, Mr, 
) Epear Bruoz.—Last nights of CRUTCH AND TOOTHPICK, and 
BALLOONACY. Inconsequence of previous arrangements these immensely 
successful pieces must be withdrawn after Saturday, Jan. 10th. Eve 
Evening, doors open at 7.0.. MEM 7 at 7.30. CRUTCH AND TOOTH- 
PICK, by Geo. R. Sims at 7.50, and at 10 the Spectacular Extravaganza 
BAULOONACY, by F. C. Burnand and H. P. Stephens, Music by Edward 
Solomon. Messrs. Edgar Bruce, Charles Groves, Philip Day, Carton, H 
Astley, H. Saker, Wilkinson, Desmond ; Mesdames Amalia, Kate Sullivan: 
Minnie Marshall, Hastings, Vane, Ward, Rose Cullen, &c. Greatly’ 
increased chorus. No booking fees. Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. George 
Keogh. 


al cals VS en eae A dl secret ets 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. J. L. TOOLE. 

Mr. H. J. Byron, the popular author and actor, every evening, ‘On 
Monday, Dec. 29th, will be produced (not acted for five years) the Hay- 
market celebrated comedy in four acts, byiH. J. Byron, called MARRIED 
IN HASTE, in which the author will sustain his original character of 
Gibson Greene; Augustus, Mr. E. D. Ward (his first appearance in 
London), and the entire company. Preceded each evening by DEAF AS A 
POST. Doors open at 7, commence7.30. Prices from 1s. to £3 3s, Box 
office open 11 till 5; no fees for booking. Notice:—Morning performance 
on Saturday, January 3rd, at 2.30, in accordance with a numerous demand, 
the famous comedy NOT SUCH A FOOL AS HE LOOKS. Sir Simon 
Simple, Mr. H. J. Byron. Doors open at 2. No fees for booking, 


OLUeReT ANAS set eg Gn eR ea 

Tessee and Manager, Mr. Witson_ Barrerr.—Every evenine, at 
eight, a Play in 5 Acts, entitled the OLD LOVE AND THE NEW, 
written by Bronson Howard, adapted for the English Stage by James 
Albery. Messrs. Charles Coghlan, David Fisher, Edmund Leathes, 
Edward Price, Arthur Dacre, W. Holman. J. Benn, E. Douglas, J. W’ 
Phipps, and_G, W. Anson; Mesdames Amy Roselle, W. Emery, M, A. 
Giffard, and Miss George White.—Box-office open from 11 to 5. No fees,— 
Acting Manager, Mr. H. Herman, 


EW SADLER’S Waki nisi ae 


Proprietor and Manager—Mrs. 8. F. Bareman. 

On MONDAY, December 29th, at 7.30, and every evening until further 
notice, will be presented the GRAND CHRISTMAS PANTOMIME, THE 
FORTY THIEVES; or, ABDALLAW’S ’ARRY’S. New and magnificent 
scenery by Thos. W. Hall and assistants; music composed and arranged 
by F. Stanislaus. Characters by_ Miss Marie Longmore, Mrs. Harry 
Chapman, Little Nellie, Miss Katty King, &c. Messrs. BE. Lyons, 
R. Lyons, J. Archer, F. Wyndham, &c. Clown, G. Benham. Ballet 
under the direction of Miss Morgan. Morniog Performances every 
Wednesday and .Saturday at 2p.m. Children under 12 half price to Morn- 
ing Performances on payment at the doors only, Evening, open at 7 conclude 


at 10.45. 
Nw GORE -CaigAUN eT ae Beas TR es 
Proprietor, Mr. T. G. CLARK. 


Every evening at 7, the New Grand Pantomime by Conquest and Spry. 
ROKOKO THE ROCK FIEND, or KINGDOM THREE, THE TOAD, 
THE BEE, and THE TREE, Messrs. George Conquest, G. Conquest, 
jun., Nicholls, Monkhouse, Parker, Vincent, and Mesdames Loftus, 
Adair, Victor, Denvil, Lee, Inch, &c. Grand scenery and effects, 
Harlequinade by R. Inch, F. Sims,E. Contree, and Miss Wood. Morning 
Performances on Monday, Dec. 29th, Wednesday, Dee. Sist, and every 
Monday at1. Box-office open from 11 to 3, 


Ne STANDARD THEATRE, 


Bishopsgate.—Proprietors and Managers, Messrs. Jonw and Ricnarp 
Doverass.—The Grand Pantomime, BLUE BEARD RE-WIVED, every 
evening at 7. Morning Performances, Monday, Dec, 29, and every Monday, 
Thursday, and Saturday at 1 o’clock. Children under 10 half-price. Every 
evening at 7, BLUE BEARD RE-WIVED. Powerful Company, Splendid 
Spectacles, and Gorgeous Scenery, by Mr. Richard Douglass, Mr, Aynsley 
Cook, Mr. John Barnum, Misses Milly Howard, Millie Howes, Madame 
Sidonie, Madame Perri, and Giovanelli’s Pantomimists. Grand Spectacle, 
The Haunted Blue Chamber, and the Transformation Scene, a Coral Reef, 


LN Ne THEATRE, HOXTON. 


Sole Proprietress—Mrs, 8. Lanz. 

EVERY EVENING, quarter to Seven, GRAND PANTOMIME, THE 
SHEPHERD’S STAR; or, CAPRICORNE AND THE PLANET SPRITE. 
Mrs. 8. Lane. Messrs, Bernard, Newcombe, Fred. Yarnold, Lewis, 
Bigwood, Reeve, Pitt,; Miles. Pollie Randall, Patti Goddard, Summers, 
tayner, Brewer. Principal Dancers, Miles. Nellie Hawkins, and Alice 
Holt. Harlequinade by Miss Annie Mortimer, Johnny Wilson, Fred. Lay, 
and Tom Lovell. INGULPH; Miles. Adams, Bellair; Messrs, Reynolds, 


i Newbound, Charlton, Eyans, Drayton, Towers. 


DECEMBER 27, 1879, 


SANGERS’ GRAND NATIONAL AMpHT. 


THEATRE. Two Performances Daily, at 2 and 7, Every After. 
noon the Grand Christmas Comic Double Pantomime, entitled ALADDIN 
AND THE WONDERFUL LAMP; OR, HARLEQUIN ALI BABA AND 
THE FORTY THIEVES, embracing originality and incidents of a most 
marvellous character. ‘The scenery is by those eminent artists, Messtg 
Dayes and Caney. Characters by Mesdames Grace Armytage, Josephine 
St. Ange, Kate Allwood, Maggie Duggan, Alice Mowbray, Mdith Clits <1 
Eugenie Vernie, Norah Wright, Lottie Clegge, H, Hearne; Messrs. Mat’ 
Robson, C, T. Webber, R. H. Lingham, B. N. Hallows, T. GC. Valentine, 
John Stokes, A. Hyland, W. Reeves, C, Sidney Vernon, James Crockete’ 
A. Lauraine, the Brothers Alvyao, &c., &c.; Premidre Danseuses. 
Miles. Elise Hudson and Sophie Gurofli, and the GREAT LITTLE 
SANDY as Clown. Scenes in the Pantomime: No. 1. The Caves 
of the Genii; No. 2, Exterior of Widow Twankay’s Home 3 No. 3 
The Forest; No. 4, A Back Street in the City. No, 5, 7! 
Illuminated Grove of the Enchanted Palace. No. 6. Ante-Room in the 
Palace. Grand Transformation Scene, entitled THE GENII GLISTRN. 
ING ARCADES OF LIGHT. The whole produced under the personal 
superintendence of Messrs. JOHN and GEORGE SANGER. The Perform. 
ance will commence with the Royal Continental and English Circus Com- 
pany. Clever Riders, astounding Gymnasts, and Mirth-Proyoking Clowns 
headed by the inimitable Little Sandy; also the Marvellous Troupe of 
Performing Elephants. Private Boxes, 21s. 6d. to Five Guineas, ; Dress 
Circle, 4s.; Balcony Stalls, 3s.; Orchestra Stalls, 2s. 6d.; Boxes and Pit 
Stalls, 2s. ; Amphitheatre, 1s. 6d.: the Great Pit, 1s.; Gallery, 6d. Children 
under 12 Half-price to Dress Circle, Balcony Stalls, and Boxes. 
open 10 till4. Nofees for Booking, Stage Manager, Mr. R. Lin, 5 
Secretary, Mr, A. Browning; General Managers, Messrs. Chas. i, Stuart 
and Sidney Cooper; Sole Proprietors, Messrs. John and George Sanger, 


ANTERBURY THEATRE OF VARIETIRG— 
._ Under Royal Patronage.—Best Christmas entertainment in the worl 
Variety Artistes, af 7. Arthur Lloyd, Wainratta, Fred Albert, Sam Torr, 
Dutch Daly, J. W. Rowley, Fred Lavache, Nelson Troupe, Mesdames 
Massotta and Vaughan, Rosa Garibaldi, Sisters Morris, and the Sisters 
Dashwood,, At 9.10 an Original Musical Eccentricity, entitled THE 
PERI OF PERU, Miss Nelly Power, M. Dewinne, Mdlles, Alice Holt, 
Broughton, Aguzzi,Powell, and the Corps de Ballet. Concluding with the 
Grand Mystical Ballet ETHERBA, in which Ariel emulates the flights of a 
bird to the height of 40 feet. 


RIEL.—In the Grand Mystical Ballet ETHEREA 


A. ARIEL introduces her extraordinary FLYING DANCE, and mys- 
teriously floats in mid-air, crossing and re-crossing the stage at pleasure 
“Tt is so astonishing that to be believed it must be seen.” —Jlustrate) 


Sporting and Dramatic News,—THE CANTERBURY, To-night, 
HE) LATE MR.) PHELPS) aauaconyp 
CANTWELL,” drawn from life by Matt. Stretch. A few Proof 


copies on plate paper may be had, price One Shilling each, b: 
Apply to the Publisher, 148, Strand, London Ser a eoae aaah 
N A, 


SCHWEITZER’S 
COCOATI 


Anti-Dyspeptic Cocoa or Chocolate Powder, 
Guaranteed pure Soluble Cocoa of the Finest Quality, 


with the excess of fat extracted. 

THE FACULTY pronounce it “the most nutritious, perfectly digestible, 
beverage for Breakfast, Luncheon, or Supper, and inyatuable for Tnyalids 
and Children.” Highly commended by the entire Medical Press, 

Being without Sugar, Spice, or other admixture, it suits all palates, keeps 
better in all Climates, and is four times the strength of Cocoas thickened yet 
weakened with Starch, &c., and really cheaper. Made with boiling water, a 
teaspoonful to a Breakfast Cup, costing less than a halfpenny, In ait 
packets at 1s, 6d., 3s., 5s. 6d., &c. By Chemists and Grocers, 

Cocoatina a la Vanille 
Is the most delicate, digestible, cheapest Vanilla Chocolate, 
taken when richer chocolate is prohibited, 
__ H. SCHWEITZER and Co., 10, Adam-street, Adelphi, W.C, 


and may be 
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THs week, in consequence of Christmas arrangements, 
we are obliged to go to press two days earlier than usual, 
and are therefore under the necessity of postponing notice 
of Christmas productions until the next number. 


THE ILLUSTRATED 
Sporting any Dramatic Nets. 
LONDON, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 27, 1879. 

CIRCULAR NOTES. 


I wonper whether there is any question of £ s. d. at the 
bottom of some of the vigorous articles which have been 
written for and against the decision of the Jockey Club in 
the St. Augustine case? Most people who have no 
pecuniary interest in the race will be glad to see that the 
turf rulers gave their verdict in favour of a gentleman who 
by every means in his power upholds the character of the 
national sport, and by refusing to pay, as some of the 
bookmakers have refused, they have put themselves in avery 
unfortunate position, The fine of £25 was surely a'sufficient 
punishment for the oversight, and no rule of racing abso- 
lutely demanded St. Augustine’s disqualification. Readers 
may be interested to know that the hood or bandage about 
which all these columns of angry sentences have been 
written weighed rather more than four and a half ounces 
and a little less than five. 

———_¢—____ 

A very famous amateur actor, a friend of mine, was 
lately asked to sing something at a temperance meeting 
organised by a teetotal dignitary of the parish in which he 
lives. He readily consented, appeared upon the platform 
before the water-drinking audience, and began a rollicking 
song under the title of ‘‘ Hand round the bowl of ruddy 
wine,” with, of course, references to “ the glowing fruitage © 
of the vine,” commendations on those who took advantage 
of the good things the gods provide, and satirical remarks 
on ‘‘the churl, who loves nor mirth, nor wine, nor girl.” 
For the second contribution he had brought Balfe’s ‘The 
Glorious Vintage of Champagne,” but for some reasons it 
was omitted, after an interview between him and the dig- 
nitary. My friend vows that his choice was made inad- 
vertently, and he admits that perhaps it was not the best 
of all possible songs for the occasion; there is, however, ® 
twinkle in his eyes as he makes the admission, Another 
concert is being organised, but up to the latest advices he 
has not been asked to give his valuable assistance. 

HS 

Mr. BANDMANN not having made an overwhelming 
success in New York—perhaps, on the whole, having done 
rather the other thing—has gone>to Toronto, and mis- 
fortune has pursued him, A fire which broke out there 
destroyed his wardrobe, and some of the papers are deeply 
sympathetic. It is sad, they protested, that any man’s 
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wardrobe should be burnt, even Mr. Bandmann’s ; but an 
optimist journal points out there is no misfortune without 
a blessing to compensate somebody or other, and it finds 
«philosophy and comfort in the reflection that Mr. Band- 
mann cannot play Hamlet again without it.” His loss is 
the public gain, for there must of necessity be a few 
nights respite before another attack is made on the Bard. 


————__@—___. 


Aw admirable article in the Pall Mall Gazette gives some 
most interesting details on ‘‘ Yearling Sales in 1879.” It 
appears that the 464 yearlings actually sold made just 
96,274 guineas, or 186 guineas each; and this compares 
yery unfavourably with the averages of 210 guineas for 
523 yearlings last year, of 250 guineas for 539 yearlings 
jn 1877, of 257 guineas for 495 yearlings in 1876, and of 
935 guineas for 505 yearlings in 1875. The absurdity of 
paying long prices for yearlings, the writer goes on to 

oint out, is invariably illustrated by an examination of 
the subsequent performances of the batch bought in any . 
oneseason; andthough the 15 colts and fillies sold last season 
for 20,800 guineas, or 1,387 guineas each, have done better 
than high-priced animals generally do, the account is still 
very much on the wrong side. Five of them have never 
run; five more have run twenty times without success ; 
and the five others have secured seven races, worth 
£7,253, or about a third of the money paid for the whole 
lot. One of these is Beaudesert, however, who seems to 
have a brilliant future before him, though the 6 tol 
which has been taken about Bend Or for the Derby seems 
to show that there is no good reason for the legends which 
have been current about his training off. In 1877 twenty- 
one yearlings fetched over one thousand guineas each, 
their total cost having been 30,670 guineas, or 1,460 
guineas each; and it appears that seven of them have not 
run at all, that ten others have run twenty-four times 
without success, and that the four others have run forty 
times and have only won six small races worth £1,332. 
These twenty-one animals secured as two-year-olds six 
races, worth £3,211, so that they have won at present 
£4,543—only a seventh of their original cost, which must 
have been more than doubled by the expenses of training 
and engagements. If they were put up to auction to- 
morrow, itis doubtful whether they would average 300 
guineas each ; and, as the yearlings of 1876, now four- 
year-olds, which also cost 30,000 guineas, have only; won 
two or three selling plates between them, the folly of giving 
such long prices is evident enough. Buying yearlings is, 
however, another form of gambling, and the off-chance of 
picking up something wonderful will always induce some- 
body to give what looks like, and may very probably turn 
out to be, a ridiculous price. 

oo 


Some one has been good enough to send me a copy of 
a paper.called One and All, which fcontains some very 
clever anagrams, two being on 7'he Lllustrated Sporting ond 
Dramatic News, which is turned into ‘‘ Hunt, race, P.R., 
and staged items it draws not ill.” Except that the P.R. 
appears only in the form of an occasional boxing compe~ 
tition (vide Mr. Dadd’s drawing last week), this is very 
good, and \better than a companion one which the dis- 
coverer has not quite done the best with, for ‘‘not all 
drawing mind—races, stud, tips, theatre,” is a more 
appropriate setting. The prize in the competition is taken 
with the Morning Advertiser, ‘‘ Gin taverns order it— 
hem!’ which I think less good than either of the two in 
the Suturday Review, ‘‘ What a rude severity !’—for an 
opponent of the paper—or ‘‘ What very true ideas!” for a 
supporter ; and this is hardly equal to the attempt with 
the Sporting Times, which, with more or less truth, turns 

. into ‘‘ Sets me a right tip.” 
———_.—__——_. 


Tuts dialogue has a very natural sound aboutit. 1sT 
Boy, meeting a damp and muddy companion, who ought 
to have been at school and was not. ‘‘ Where have you 
been to, Bill?’ Brinn. “Been fishing.” I1sr Boy. 
“Caught anything *”’ Bru. ‘‘ No—but Lexpect to, when 
I get home !” 

ae 


Tire writer of some special articles on ‘‘ Beggars and 
their Dodges,” in the Standard, has expressed a suspicion 
that the organ-grinders of London are responsible for the 
presence of some of the dead bodies which are at times 
found in the Thames and never identified. How this may 
be I do not know, but it seems not improbable that the 
tables will be turned, and some of the organ-grinders 
themselves will be slaughtered and set adrift if a barbarous 
custom of which I have lately seen two examples in the 
South Kensington district is allowed to gain ground. The 
other day, while quietly reading a paper, I heard wild 
yells as of a fellow-creature in dire distress resounding 
above the aggressive tones of an organ, and rushing hastily 
out to look for the nearest policeman, I discovered the 
cause. A grinning Italian was accompanying his instru- 
ment with his voice, and when he came.to the high notes of 
“Ah! che la morte,’? he howled dismally but with dis- 
tressing power. Mr. W.S. Gilbert is supposed to have a 
peculiar recipe: for taming orgau-grinders: he whispers 
one word in their ears, and they retire writhing ; and it 
may be that my vocal assailant was rejoicing at Mr. 
Gilbert’s absence. Organ men can hardly expect to be 
allowed to live if they are going to add to the torture they 
habitually inflict by making bad shots at high tenor notes 
in husky, weather-beaten, and gin-soddened tones. 


—__> ———_ 


Tr is always just as well to be accurate—in fact, it is 
always better if one can manage it—and I like to notice 
the strict regard for truth in a writer who was lately 
talking about the weather. ‘In the course of last summer 
—l am speaking of the year 1877—it was frequently 
observed,” he says, &c., &¢. What was observed it does 
not signify. If the weather chooses to arrange itself on 
the suggestions of American meteorological prophets it 

_ iiust expect to be spoken of in a rude manner. 


pS Ne 
M. Sarpov declares that the accounts of his new 


comedy for the Théatre Frangais, Daniel Rochat, which has 
een condemned in advance, are entirely incorrect. I hope 


they may be, for if the outline which has been given of 
the piece contains a semblance of truth it'is certain that a 
dreadfully bad play is forthcoming. The plot, as it has 
been described, simply turns upon the love affair between 
a French deputy and an American girl. 
married in what she regards as a respectable manner. He 
disbelieves in priests and registrars. 
is inclined to yield to her very natural demands, when he 
meets a friend who tells him a rather aimless story, and 
then the lover becomes resolute on his side. 
that so much circumstantial detail should have been 
evolved out of the inner consciousness of writers in French 
papers, and it will be interesting to see how distant it 
all is from the truth. Happily we are not far enough 


besides possibly smart dialogue, is—that is to say, would 
have been had the current story proved true—an assault 
on the truths of Christianity. 


She wishes to be 


She is resolute; he 


It is curious 


‘‘advanced”’ to care for a play the whole point of which, 


—__q@—__—__ 


A NUMBER of Mr. Henry Leslie’s friends, for the most 
part_members of his admirable choir, have conceived the 
excellent and appropriate idea of presenting a testimonial 
to him as a slight recognition of his efforts on behalf of 
choral singing. Mr. Leslie has done much to popularise 
the study, and perfect the practice, of glee singing; and 
the notion of the testimonial will be welcomed by all who 
have the good taste to appreciate and delight in the 
charming works of our good old English composers—and 
modern ones also, for some of Mr. J. lu. Hatton’s glees are 
among the best of the best. My. Leslie himself, Messrs. 
Sullivan, G. A. Macfarren, Barnby, &c., haye done splendid 
workin this department of art. A committee hasbeen formed 
under the presidency of the Duke of Westminster, and 
among the members will be found the Earl of Mar, Lord 
Gerald Fitzgerald, the Dean of Westminster, Sir Thomas 
Gladstone, Sir Philip Cunliffe Owen, Sir Julius Benedict, 
Messrs. Barnby, 8S. Arthur Chappell, G. A. Macfarren, 
Pinsuti, Stainer, Arthur Sullivan, Stanley Lucas, and some 
half a hundred other well-known names. It need only be 
added that Mr. John Leader, at 84, New Bond-street, W., 
will acknowledge subscriptions. 


———_@—__ 


THEREissomething grotesquely patheticaboutMr.Charles 
Dickens’srecord of the complaint he heard from the old panto- 
mimist who—many years ago—regretted the departure of 
the palmy days of the drama, and the sad deterioration of 
theatrical business in modern times; for it is an axiom in 
the dramatic profession that when anyone has spoken of 
the “‘ palmy days” of the drama he has invariably referred 
to a period about a quarter of a century before his own 
era. ‘‘ Mr, Dickens,” this Jaudator temporis acti observed, 
‘* you know our profession, sir—no one knows it better, 
sir—there is no right feeling in it. I was harlequin on 
your own circuit, sir, for five-and-thirty years, and was 
displaced by a boy, sir! a boy!” The old exclamation, 
‘Oh, king, live for ever!” does not apply to harlequins, 
for a king may be dignified and useful when he is stiff in 
the joints, and it is not a customary part oi a monarch’s 
duties to dive through shop windows with agility. 


RAPIER. 
RUFE’S. 
Ruff's Guide to the Turf, 1879. Winter Edition. Published 


at the Sportsman Office, London. If enthusiastic authors of 
Christmas books could feel sure that their productions would 
receive a hundredth part of the attention that will be given to 
Ruff, how very happy they weuld be! But such a hope is, the 
wiser ones know, out of the question. Of all the Christmas books 
that are poured out of the press in such ceaseless streams, none 
has the same certain constituency as the readers of Ruff; for 
this record of the past is simply indispensable to all who care to 
remember what has happened on the turf, and—a more important 
thing still—what is likely to happen next year. To racing men 
Ruti is the sine gud non. We need surely do no more than 
announce the publication of the Winter edition, and express a 
hope that those who study it carefully may find their labours 
turn to good account next year by the verification of pulic 
form. 


Kempton Park Novemper Hanpicar.—The following is the 
ofticial record of the decision in this case :—*‘ Sir W. Lethbridge 
having, by consent of the stewards of the meeting, appealed to 
the stewards of the Jockey Club against their decision on the 
objection made to St. Augustine for the November Handicap, 
the latter have decided as follows:—We are of opinion that 
Section 3 of Rule 34 does not necessarily prescribe disqualifica- 
tion as the penalty for infringement of the rule, and, there being 
no allegation of fraud or wilful breach of the rule, that St. 
Augustine is entitled to the race. ‘The stewards fine the trainer 
£25 for neglecting to weigh in with the hood.—(Signed) 
Harrinetor, Farmours (forSir G. Chetwynd), W. G. Craven.”’ 


Yacutine on tHE Ice.—In America, the land of big rivers, 
big lakes, and big frosts, the sport of yachting on the ice is in- 
dulged into a degree which can hardly be realised in Europe. 
Still, with another severe winter like that of 1878-9, it is probable 
that many long stretches of water on canals and rivers and lakes 
will be frozen sufficiently to enable ice-yachts to be employed. 
Any one who can manage an ordinary sailing boat on water can 
handle an ice-yacht, the construction of which is very simple. 
All that is required, says the Glove, is a framework roughly 
resembling the outlines of the gunwale of a boat, with a keel 
board running longitudinally down the centre. The forepart of 
the structure is a mere skeleton; the after part must be 
“decked ’’ so as to form a sort of cabin for the helmsmen to sit 
in. This is the ‘‘boat,’’ which has now to be fitted with 
‘“‘runners’? and motive power. The ‘‘runners” are three in 
number, and are made of steel, somewhat similar in shape to the 
irons of an ordinary skate, only, of course, much larger. One 
is placed immediately under the stern, is fitted with a tiller, and 
acts as a rudder. The others are placed one at each end of a 
beam of wood, called the runner timber, which is about two- 
thirds the length of the boat, and is fixed at right angles to the 
keel at the widest part of the bows of the craft, i.c., at about 
one-third of its length reckoning from the stern-post. The 
runners at each end of this are, of course, fixed exactly parallel 
to the keel. Immediately over this cross-timber is placed the 
mast ; a mainsail and foresail comprise the usual rig of such a 
boat, the ‘‘ working ’’ of which is exactly the same as that of a 
similarly rigged vessel in the water. The only difference is in 
the speed. With a good wind some of the crack American ice- 
yachts are alleged to have been known to fly along the surface 
of the smooth ice at a speed of more than 60 miles an hour. 


HIGH ART CRITICISM IN AMERICA. 
Ir is Max Adeler who reports the exciting case which follows. 


The picture mentioned is apparently one in which Mr. Sydney 
Colvin and his two fellow Slade professors would discover 
exquisite charms. 
artist here,’’ said the magistrate, ‘‘is assault and battery, I 
believe ?”’ 
I am art critic of the Weekly Spy.’’ 
called at Mr. Barker’s studio upon his invitation to see his great 
picture, just finished, of ‘George Washington cutting down the 
cherry-tree with his hatchet.’ Mr. Barker was expecting to 
sell it to Congress for 50,000dols. 
of it, and after I had pointed out his mistake in making 
the handle of the hatchet twice as thick as the tree, 


‘Your charge against Mr. Barker, the 


“Yes, sir.” ‘* And your name is 2? Potts ! 


CS 


‘State your case.’’ 


He asked me what I thought 


and in turning the head of the hatchet around s0 

that George was cutting the tree down with the hammer end, I 

asked him why he foreshortened George’s leg so as to make it 

look as if his foot was upon the mountain on the other side of the 

river.”” ‘‘ Did Mr. Barker take it kindly ?”’ asked the justice. 

‘* Well, he looked a little glum—that’s all. And then when I 

asked him why he put a guinea-pig up in the tree, and why he 

painted the guinea-pig with horns, he-said that it was not a 

guinea-pig, but a cow; and that it was not in the tree, but in 

the background. Then I said that, if I had been painting 

George Washington, I should not have given him the complexion 

of a salmon brick, I should not have given him two thumbs 

on each hand, and [ should have tried not to slue his 

right eye around so that he could see around the back 

of his head to his left ear. And Barker said, ‘Oh, 

wouldn’t you?’ Sarcastic, your honour. And I said, ‘No, 

I wouldn’t;’ and I wouldn’t have painted oak leaves on 
a cherry tree; and I wouldn’t haye left the spectator in doubt 
as to whether the figure off by the woods was a factory chimney, 

or asteamboat, or George Washington’s father taking a smoke.’’ 

‘Which was it?’’? asked the magistrate. ‘I don’t know. 
Nobody will ever know. So Barker asked me what I’d advise 
him todo. And I told him I thought his best chance was to 
abandon the Washington idea, and to fix the thing up somehew 
to represent ‘The Boy who Stood on the Burning Deck.’ I 
told him he might paint the grass red to represent the flames, 
and daub over the tree so’s it would look like the mast, 
and pull George’s foot to this side of the river 
so’s it would rest somewhere on the burning deck, 
and maybe he might reconstruct that factory chimney, or what- 
ever it was, and make it the captain, while he could arrange 
the guinea pig to do for the captain’s dog.” ‘‘ Did he agree ?” 
‘* He said the idea didn’t strike him. So then I suggested that 
he might turn it into Columbus discovering America. Let 
George stand for Columbus, and the tree be turned into a native, 
and the hatchet made to answer for a flag, while the mountain 
in the background would answer for the rolling billows of the 
ocean. He said he’d be hanged if it should. So I mentioned 
that it might perhaps pass for the execution of Mary Queen of 
Scots. Put George in black for the headsman, bend over the tree 
and puta frock on it for Mary, let the hatchet stand, and work in 
the guinea-pig and the factory chimney as mourners. Just as I 
had got the words out of my mouth, Barker knocked me clean 
through the picture. My head tore out Washington’s near leg, 
and my right foot carried away about four miles of the river. 
‘We had it over and over on the floor for a while, and finally 
Barker whipped. I am going to take the law of him in the 
interests of justice and high art.” So Barker was bound over, 
and Mr. Potts went down to the office of the Spy to write up his 
criticism.—Max ADELER. 


Privce Reuss, whose family dates from 1121, and who mar- 
ried a circus-rider, Mile. Clotilde Loisset by name, as has been 
duly recorded says a contemporary received a severe lecture 
from his father, whose august features it will no longer be his 
privilege to contemplate. But being a real genuine Reuss, and 
entitled to authentic armorial bearings, unlike certain New 
York and London folk whom we might mention, he will receive 
a pension from his family on the condition of giving up the title 
prince and becoming a simple baron. The degradation is not 
so very great. There are people, including members of our edi- 
torial staff, who would gladly abandon their name altogether 
for a consideration. 


Mr. Sarcey, it appears, has been calumniated; he is not 
opposed to the decoration of actors. Still, he thinks that the 
actors would do better to remain as they are, out of all ranks, 
and not to let themselves be placed in the hierachy and regiments 
of contemporary society. ‘Lhey ought, he thinks, to take 
advantage of that privilege which poets, writers, and painters 
enjoyed of old, when, by the very fact that they had no marked 
rank in the social hierarchy, they were the equals of all. In 
these days of Democracy, however, there is no reason, good or 
specious, for not decorating actors; all citizens may aspire on 
equal terms to the cross of the Legion of Honour. Give the 
comedians the cross if they want it, and let us hear no more 
about it. 


Tur wolves and boars in Upper Alsace aro making their 
appearance in the neighbourhood and villages near Mulhouse. 
The severe winter has put a stop to their obtaining food in their 
usual haunts, hence their visits to inhabited sections of the 
country. 


Tuer Grand National Hunt Rules have received the following 


additions and alterations :—No jockey shall ride in races under 


Grand National Rules until he shall have obtained a license 
from the stewards of the Grand National Hunt Committee, on 
application at the registry office. No rider will be required to 
take out a license until the last day of the week in which he 
shall have ridden a winner for the first time. Every jockey 
shall, on application for a license, furnish Messrs. Weatherby 
with his full name and address. A list of the licensed jockeys 
shall be published annually in the Racing Calendar. Any rider 
who shall infringe these rules will be reported to the stewards 
of the Grand National Hunt Committee, who may suspend him 
from riding. Any owner, or trainer, or both, who shall know- 
ingly employ an unlicensed jockey, shall be fined not Jess than 
£25 each. 39 (iii.). In estimating the value of arace there shall 
be deducted the amount of the winner’s own stake and entrance, 
and any money payable to other horses, or out of tlie stakes by the 
conditions of the race, orby the general conditions of the meeting, 
except discount, clerks’ fees, stakeholding, and weighing fees. 
88. It is optional for the jockey to weigh out or in with his 
bridle, and the clerk of the scales shall allow one pound for a 
curb or double bridle. In the event of the jockey not being able 
to draw his weight with the one pound for a curb bridle, he 
shall haye the option of weighing in with his bridle; but no 
weight shall be allowed for a snafile bridle unless it is put into 
the scales before the horse is led away, and no whip or substi- 
tute for a whip shall be allowed in the scales. 163. Horses for 
hunters’ races on the flat must be ridden by persons qualified 
under Rule 160, by farmers or their sons, or persons elected 
annually as qualified riders, 
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THE FIRST CHRISTMAS CAROL, 
(From a Painting by Profesor Mintrop.) 
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HIS CHRISTMAS DINNER. 
THE STORY OF A POOR PLAYER IN THE YEAR 1648. 


Tun New Year began badly. King Charles I. was a prisoner 
+ Carisbrook Castle in the Isle of Wight. And the dominant 
Sens in our triumphant Parliament sternly resolved that he 
should be brought to trial, while in their hearts he was already 
condemned to death. noo 

Outside the Houses men as brave and earnest as those within 
them believed that deposing the King would create another 
civil war, more cruel, terrible, and bloody than that which had 
yiven the Independents power. Knitting their brows and 
Els ine with their sword-hilts, they said, ‘‘ Although England 
Pid have no King without a Parliament, England will have 
no Parliament without a King!’ : F 
go Sir Thomas Fairfax, at the Parliament’s request, sent 
down for its protection two regiments of stout, God-fearing 
troopers, approved in valour and fidelity. The government of 
the sword commenced. — : - 

This was on the thirteenth of January in the year sixteen 
hundred and forty-eight. : 

‘A stirring time for England, full of perplexity and trouble, 
a time of great: gloom and terror. Mourners for the slain were 
in every home ; widows and orphans were never so numerous. 
Crowds of gentlemen who a year or so before were wealthy, 
wandered in wretchedness and misery, begging their bread. By 
wintry firesides, and in roadside taverns and hostelries, in 
market-places, and wherever else the people congregated, their 
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voices were subdued by awe and wonder as they talked of 
omens direful in import, and prophecied a year of trouble and 
disasters even worse than thoze which had departed. 

In the early twilight preceding the long cold evenings, from 
the glowing windows of fire-lit halls and cottages, sombre 
prophets looked into the misty air, dreaming of strange sights, 
listening for mysterious sounds. They saw the flash of noise- 
less cannon fiery red against rolling storm clouds, saw huge 
masses of armed men in rapid motion to and fro, or sweeping 
through the drifting smoke of battle one against another. Some 
in the obscurity of early morning saw three suns, ghostly 
images, dim, white, and devoid of heat, rising in the place of 
one. Some watching the crimson orb of day as it sank into a 
sea of dull red blood observed a second sun descending with the 
first. Others, sleepless with fear and anxiety, pointed with 
trembling fingers to the midnight sky, where they saw, sickly 
and pale, amidst the jagged edges of wind-torn clouds, dimly, 
yet distinctly, two moons! And many another sight as 
weirdly strange moved them to terror. The news-letters were 
full of such thing's; und William Lilly, the famous astrologer, 
writing of them, said :— 

‘‘T forbear all further discourse thereof, assuring the kingdom 
these prodigies are the premonitors and assured infallible mes- 
sengers of God’s wrath.” 

And so they seemed to be, for all through that year troubles 
and disasters thickened about the unhappy people of England. 
In the early spring large bodies of men sprang up in every part 
of the kingdom, armed for the King. Wales rebelled against 
the Parliament and put an army in the field under those gallant 
officers, Colonels Poyntz, Poinder, and Powell. The freeholders 
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their mantles of winter mist. They pictured themselves once 
more on their boards, clad in the King’s rich liveries, admired 
and enyied, while applause thundered, and all around plumes 
drooped and diamonds flashed, and the gallants of the Court 
smoked in languid ease, and as in the play they spoke soft 
speeches, full of passionate love, wooing eyes sought eyes as 
bright and tender, looking the very words their poet wrote. 

‘Ah !” cried Hal Lowther, with a sigh, ‘‘but we serve our 
master still, good men and true! There’s never a coward or 
traitor in our ranks, poor players though we be!’’ For then, 
as now, the player lacked no will to glorify himself and his pro- 
fession, and, by my faith! it needed champions in the melan- 
choly days of which I write, as it often has done since. 

Defeated by Fairfax, at Maidstone, the player-soldiers fled 
and joined Lord Goring in his march upon London. Driven off 
once more they sought refuge in Colchester, wherein they en- 
dured all the miseries and hardships of itsfamous siege. Three 
thousand foot and one thousand horsemen were shut up with the 
wretched inhabitants within the stout walls of that ancient 
town, raw, undisciplined, hetorogenous forces called together 
from workshop, barn, and plough, and servants’ hall, unversed 
in arms, untrained, but fierce and resolute, and honest to the 
core. Genial and merry Hal Lowther they made a quarter- 
master, 

Opposed to them stood a brave and experienced general, Sir 
Thomas Fairfax, with men trained in the school of war, 
hardened, tried, and fully disciplined, companions of many a 
desperate fight, the conquerors of Marston Moor and Naseby’s 


“HIS CHRISTMAS DINNER” 


bloody field, Ireton and Fleetwood were there with Cromwell’s 
ironsides. Whalley with his bold dragoons, Scroope with his 
famous flying squadron, the hardy troopers of Havers, and Train 
Bands from the Tower of London, with others as worthy such 
companionship in arms. 

On the one side there was confidence, enthusiasm, ample sup- 
plies of ammunition, food, and forage, reinforcements awaiting 
their beck or marching in triumph to their aid. 

On the other side all these things were scarce in quantity, and 
as it seemed could not be increased, so that, stand or fall, they 
would be alone. Undaunted by such desperate odds, the cava- 
liers worked and fought raising in haste and desperation, new 
forts, strengthening old walls, and holding the foe at bay at 
every point. The siege, which lasted until the 27th of August, 
became world-famous. Those who sang in one of the many 
similar popular ballads of the time, 

Hold out then stiffly, Colchester! and be 

A miracle to all posteritie, 
went mad with exultant joy as week by week of bloody fighting 
and struggling passed and the ancient town still held out. 

It was a dreary season, and the rain rained every day. The 
Roundheads gave the suburbs to the flames, and scattered 
homeless women and children who went forth wailing and 
weeping to seek their daily bread. The camps were mere 
sloughs of despond. On either side strange stories of savage 
rage and cruelty intensified the hate each bore for each. 
The Cavaliers said the Roundheads killed their prisoners after 
giving quarter, and defaced the dead bodies of gentlemen who 


of Surrey petitioned the Houses on the King’s behalf, and the 
city of London was for two days in possession of a loyal mob. 
Half the fleet sailed away to the coast of Holland to make the 
Prince of Wales its admiral. Scotland invaded England in the 
name of the Stuart, with an army of 16,000 men under the Duke 
of Hamilton. By midsummer the Civil War raged with all its 
old fury and obstinacy. The men of Essex, a few years before 
the most devoted of the Parliament’s adherents, rose against it 
in a body. The gentry and freeholders in Kent armed and 
came out in the Royal cause. A little army from the Southern 
counties encamped on Blackheath, where a crowd of players 
from the once joyous Bankside again drew sword and marched 
with them for the rescue of the King whose sworn servants 
they were, and it was ‘“‘ Hey Cavalier !’’ and ‘‘ Ho Cavalier!” 
and ‘‘ Ha! comrade mine!’’ whenever they met. And then 
what back-slapping and hand-wringing, what hearty jolly 
greetings, what laughter, and what a reviving of old memories 
and telling of old stories made the hours fly, as they marched 
together, or sat beside the camp fires, or fled in search of hiding 
from godly and merciless conquerors, for their foes of the Par- 
liament swept its enemies before them. They talked of good 
old stage-players slain in fight, of good old days before stage- 
plays and interludes had been cruelly suppressed. They cursed 
the Long Parliament for its Ordinance of 1647, and they 
moaned over the pulling down of the stages, seats, and 
galleries in the fine old theatres on the Bankside. In the chilly, 
wet nights, when the cold winds blew, they remembered them 
standing desolate and deserted, with broken, dirty windows, 
and shattered doors, looming up over the roofs of the straggling 
lanes and houses beside the ghastly river, ghost-like and tall in 
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The Roundheads said the bullets of the 


fell in skirmishing. 
Cavaliers were poisoned that the wounded might not escape 
death. Ladies, made bold by starvation or confident in the 
gallantry of brave soldiers, rode out of the town to reach their 
friends beyond the enemies’ lines, and were sent back. Three 


months of toil and fighting and bad stormy weather 
brought famine and sickness. Horseflesh was precious 
food. Not a dog was left uneaten, and six shillings 


was offered for part of a mere puppy. ‘The starving 
citizens clamoured for surrender, and had to be suppressed 
by force. Hal wept as with a sore heart he forced back 
the women and children who impeded his comrades’ marching. 
Frantic for food, they cast themselves on the ground before the 
gaunt, hungry-eyed soldiers of the King as they went to charge 
with push of pike, because the ammunition was so scarce. A 
skeleton-like woman having an infant at her breast went with a 
throng of little white-faced children crying about her out to 
where the Roundhead sentinels guarded their lines. Her 
entreaties, anguish, and despair were vain; a guard of soldiers 
compelled them to return. There was no pity here, nothing 
but hate and savageness. 

Hal and some of his troop seeing a Roundhead trooper’s 
horse fall, ventured their lives by rushing out to drag it in. 
The Roundheads drove them from the body with a shower of 
bullets. 

‘¢ We had better be shot than starve,’’ said Hal, with a grim 
smile, and he went out again to cut some pieces from the dead 
horse and bring them in. He ran fast, and the leaden shower 
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whistled past his ears from front, right, and left. He was 
returning unhurt, but in a twitter of terror, when four others 
dashed past with the same intention. Of these three were shot 
dead. 

On August 24th came the news of the Scotch defeat, and the 
Parliamentarians welcomed it with a volley fired three times 
along their entire line, in token of rejoicing. A sound of dire 
dismay to the defenders of Colchester were those three rattling 
joy peals. 

‘At last the hopeless task was abandoned by the desperate 
Royalists, and as a reward for all their patient and_heroic 
sufferings and strivings came the triumphal entry of Sir Thomas 
Fairfax and his army amidst the wreck of astately and flourish- 
ing town, amidst gaunt forms, wasted by famine, sickness, and 
war, shattered smoke-blackened walls, and a population shout- 
ing and wild with joy at their timely escape from lingering and 
cruel death. 

Hal Lowther stood sullenly by when Sir Charles Lucas was 
shot on a spotin the castle moat, which a white stone let into the 
earth marks to this very day. Often afterwards when he satin 
th®tiring-1oom amongst his mates did he enact the last scene of 
that grim tragedy, standing as Sir Charles stood, and moving 
all present to tears as he calmly repeated the hero’s last brave 
words, ending with a sudden outburst of defiance, as he drew 
himself up, and laying his bosom bare, exclaimed,— 

“Now, rebels! do your worst.’’ 

Then he told how Sir George Lisle took his place, and after 
kissing the cheek of his dead friend with most reverent affection 
knelt in prayer, and then rising and seeing how dark the even- 
ing had become, bade the soldiers who were to shoot him come 
nearer. 

“Tl warrant ye, sir, we'll hit you,’’ said one. 

‘‘T have been nearer you, friend, when you missed me,” 
smilingly said Sir George, and then he, too, bade them do their 
worst, and so was shot. 

Most of Hal Lowther’s companions were transported beyond 
the seas, and sold into slavery on the plantations, but many 
were sent to long confinement in different prisons, beaten, ill- 
fed, and seurvily treated in every way, and of these he was one. 

Christmas came again, but in those times of Puritan ascen- 
dancy it was no season of rejoicing. Those mirthful, innocent 
gatherings which brought jolly old customs, and filled the heart 
with kindly sympathies and charitable desires, were perforce 
abandoned. No holly adorned the walls, no mistletoe brought 
blushes and merry dimples to the cheek of beauty; there was 
no graceful dancing, no outburst of happy joy-bells, no usher- 
ing in with trumpet sounds of huge boars’ heads. Carols called 
no blessings down, or shielded from ‘dismay’? the ‘‘merry 
gentlefolks.’’ No feasts-;were made for the poor, who had in 
the old times, once a year at least, enjoyed good fare. No 
tenants came in ‘‘ with a merry, merry noise;’’ no yule logs 
blazed, and in the hall no ‘‘ beards wagged all”’ at the board 
where the humblest met to share the overflowings of the 
rich man’s board. The maidens adorned no wassail bowls 
with bright ribbons to bear it gaily from door to door. The 
Puritan’s law had made Christmas Day one of melancholy fasting 
and self-abasement. 

And in Lynn, where poor Hal Lowther sat, chained by the 
legs in his damp and dismal dungeon, Christmas was far more 
dull and wretched than it was elsewhere. Looking at the 
mouldy loaf and icy draught of water, none too clean, which 
his jailor placed before him, he raised his brows, pursed up his 
lips, and, shrugging his shoulders, cried— 

‘©And THAT’S my Christmas dinner !” 

And his Christmas dinner it was, and a better Christmas 
dinner he never had, for in that loaf were concealed the means 
whereby he picked the lock of his chains, loosened the bars of 
his prison window, and, escaping, joined Prince Charlie in 
Holland, where he was heartily welcomed, well clad, weil 
fed, and finally brought back to England and the stage in the 
retinue of Charles Il. There was a lady in the case of course. 
In happier days she had seen him play Romeo at the Globe, and 
in the tenderness of that recollection she played her part, and 
sent him— 

His Curistuas Dinner. 
A. H. Watt. 


DRAMA. 


ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 


Tue reappearance of Mr. Tennyson as a dramatist is a notable 
event, and a brilliant audience assembled in the St. James’s 
Theatre to witness the first production of his new one-act play, 
The Falcon. It is founded upon one of the most familiar novels 
in the ‘‘ Decameron,” the ninth of the fifth day, which, it will be 
remembered, was used by Longfellow in his ‘‘ Tales of a Way- 
side Inn,’’ while it has been dramatised by Barry Cornwall, 
and utilised for operatic purposes by Gounod. The story is a 
simple one, and is thus described in the introduction to it, as 
given in the translation edited by Mr. T. Wright :— 
‘«Federigo being in love without meeting with any return, 
spends all his substance, having nothing left but one poor hawk, 
which he gives to his lady for her dinner when she comes to his 
house; she knowing this changes her resolution, and marries 
him, by which means he becomes very rich.’’ That hardly tells 
the whole story, however, for the lady comes to Federigo’s cot- 
tage to ask for his hawk to give to her sick son, the lad having 
taken a fancy to it, while the knight is overwhelmed at the 
thought that he cannot grant the only request she has ever 
made to him, as he has just had his beloved bird cooked for her 
meal, The lady is so struck with his devotion that she falls at 
his feet and his love isto be at last rewarded. Such in brief is 
the story, and it will be seen that it is by no means dramatic, 
though it is poetical and romantic. What kind of a play, then, has 
Mr. Tennyson made of it? The answer is that The Falcon 
hardly deserves to be called a play at all. It is a stage poem, 
smoothly and evenly written, well adapted for drawing-room 
recitation, but it lacks dramatic interest ; there is no situation in 
it of which the actors can make anything, and itis pretty rather 
than powerful. And it must be said also that while here and 
there a striking line or two occurs, the verse is hardly up to the 
level of Mr. Tennyson’s work, while the introduction of a face- 
tious serving-man, an indifferent copy of one of Shakespeare’s 
most didactic clowns, jars upon us considerably, and detracts 
from the idyllic calm of the poem. 


We may quote one or two of the most striking couplets. 
Thus for example, when Monna Giovanna, the lady, comes to 
Sir Federigo, he says :— 

My palace wanting you was still a cottage, 

My cottage now you come is grown a palace, 
When he describes how he secured a wreath she had carelessly 
dropped in old days— 

I wore the lady’s chaplet round my neck, 

It served me for a blessed rosary. 
Then, again, when he describes his lady’s blush, he says— 


Her eolour, which has coloured all my life, 
Flushed in her cheek, 


The Lady Giovanna, when touched by the evidences of the 
Knight’s kindliness and devotion to her, exclaims— 


No other heart 
Of such magnificence of courtesy 
Beats out of Heaven. 

The poem was admirably interpreted by Mr. and Mrs. Kendal 
in the principal parts. Mr. Kendal has seldom appeared 
to greater advantage than as the Imight, Federigo. He 
looked the character to the life, and played in a gallant 
and romantic fashion, doing all, indeed, that was possible with 
so colourless a part. 
the high-bred courtesy that shone out in all his actions, were 
most happily expressed, and fully realised for us the medieval 
knight. Mrs. Kendal, too, deserves high praise for her imper- 
sonation of the Lady Giovanna. She invested the part with all 
due dignity and statelines:, and there was genuine tenderness too 
when she finally yielded to the knight’s patient love. Mr. 
Denny did his best with the serving-man, Filippo, whose jokes 
are so wearisome, and Mrs. Gaston Murray gave a clever ren- 
dering of the part of the knight’s old nurse. The scenery and 
dresses had been supervised, so said the playbill, by Mr. Marcus 
Stone, A.R.A., and bore evidences of his archeological know- 
ledge and correct taste. Messrs. Hare and Kendal are, to be 
congratulated on haying induced the Laureate once more to 
write for the stage, and they have secured from him a 
pleasing and interesting poem. But it must be said, with all 
respect for Mr. Tennyson’s genius, that, judged from a dramatic 
standpoint, 7heFalcon is a very unsatisfactory work. 


OLYMPIC THEATRE. 


Mr. Horresueap is now director of the Olympic, and he 
has opened his campaign with a new comedy drama in three 
acts, by Messrs. Besant and Rice, entitled Sueh a Good Man. 
We are introduced in the first act to Sir Jacob Escombe, Bart., 
M.P., a contractor, who is a selfish humbug, believed to be a 
millionaire, but in reality on the verge of bankruptcy. He has 
a managing clerk, an elderly man, named John Gower, who 
has invented a wonderful machine, which will bring in so much 
money that the impending catastrophe can be averted. But John 
loves Rose, Escombe’s niece, and her hand is to be the price of 
the machine. Though Rose is in love with Julian Cartaret, 
Escombe’s ward, he hands her over to Gower, and thus ends 
the first act. . In the second John Gower is undeceived; his 
machine is complete, but he overhears Rose and Julian 
Cartaret make an avowal of mutual love; he finds out that the 
baronet deceived him, and, in rage and despair, he destroys the 
work of his life. In the last act Sir Jacob takes leave of his 
servants, and is going through the Bankruptey Court with 
saintly resignation, for, as he .explains to Rose, they 
will not be so poor—a great contractor’s insolvency is not 
like that of a miserable greengrocer’s. John Gower, 
who has left his friends, is found by Cartaret and restored to 
them, but the shock he experienced has so upset him that he 
cannot remember the principal of the invention he destroyed. 
Luckily, however, Cartarethas taken notes of it, and now brings 
him back to health and happiness by showing him another com- 
pleted model like the one he broke. The two are to go into 
partnership, and Cartaret and Rose are to marry, while it is not 
quite clear what is to become of the philanthropic Sir Jacob, 
but we may suppose he is not to be quite forgotten in the pros- 
perous days that are in store for the other characters. The 
comedy is smoothly and neatly written, and though the inci- 
dents are hung on a rather slender thread the play is interesting 
and in many parts affecting. Mr. Beveridge played John 
Gower carefully and well, and Mr. Maclean gave a very clever 
and consistent sketch of Sir Jacob Escombe, by no means-an 
easy part to play. Mr. Macklin and Miss Fanny Josephs were 
wholly satisfactory as the pair of lovers, and Mr. Righton in a 
low comedy character, that of a gentleman who is first a secre- 
tary toa bubble company and then a turf prophet, provided 
considerable merriment. Mrs. Leigh completed the cast, and 


like the others concerned in the play acquitted herself well.” 


Without being a strong piece, Such a Good Man is very much 
above the average of the new dramas which we are accustomed 
to witness nowadays. 


— 


We have announced in these columns most of the Christmas 
pieces to be performed at the theatres, but it will probably 
interest our readers if we give a final summary. 

Tus Drury Lane pantomime by the Brothers Grinn is on the 
subject of Blue Beard. 

Av Covent Garden Sindbad the Sailor is the subject chosen by 
Mr. Frank Green. 

Mr. Hormmasueap produces at the Gaiety a spectacular 
extravaganza by Mr. Byron which deals with Gulliver’s Travels. 

Tue Imperial Theatre gives us a pantomime entitled Little 
Red Riding Hood and Little Boy Blue, and a new drama by Mr. 
Herman Merivale will be produced a few days afterwards. 

Mrs. Bareman’s pantomime at New Sadler’s Wells deals with 
the popular subject Zhe Forty Thieves, and will doubtless delight 
young Islington. 

Mr. Hortanp always makes a specialty of his pantomimes, 
and Mr. McArdle’s Aladdin is likely to be as popular as its pre- 
decessors. 

Tue same ‘‘'Arabian Nights’? story will do duty at Sanger’s, 
where it has been arranged by Mr. H. Spry. 

Cinderella is the title of the Marylebone pantomime, and Bluff 
King Hal that of the Christmas Annual at Messrs. Cave and 
West’s other theatre, the Victoria. 

Blue Beard Re-wived will be given at the Standard, and the 
Messrs. Douglass also produce Beauty and the Beast at the Park 
Theatre. 

‘Mrs. Layz’s Christmas piece is entitled The Shepherd’s Star, 
and the Grecian gives us Rokoko, or the Rock Fiend, in which 
Mr. George Conquest appears. : 

Tue Vaudeville re-opens with The Road to Ruin, and two new 
one-act pieces—the first a comedietta by Mr. Rae, and the 
second a farce by Messrs. Dilley and Clifton. 

Mr. Grorce RicNnotp opens at the Connaught on Boxing 
Night in Alone and Black Eyed Susan. 

Mr. Maccane opens at the Agricultural Hall in his popular 
entertainment Begone Dull Care. 

Mr. Cornry Geary, the ‘legitimate successor of John 
Parry,’’ as he might fairly call himself, did he condescend to 
such a véclame, will on Boxing Day give us a new musical 
sketch, entitled Muster Tommy's At Home, which is sure to be 
delightfully humorous. 


Mr. Epuunp F. Davis, of St. Peter’s, Thanet (the Liberal 
candidate for East Kent), has just obtained the lease of the 
handsome chambers of the late Mr. Lionel Lawson in Brook- 
street, Hanover Square. 

The Christmas Number of Messrs. Chappell’s Musical Maga- 
zine is a wonderful shilling’s worth, containing waltzes by 
Waldteufel, Lamothe, and Metra; quadrilles by D’Albert and 
I. Godfrey, polkas, galops, &c., all of which are musically 
attractive, and are also admirably suitable for ball-room 
purposes, z 


The chivalrous devotion of the lover, and . 


MUSIC. 


As usual at Christmas time, pantomime is in the ascendant 
and entertainments of a purely musical kind are suspended, 

On this day fortnight, the musical history of the year 1889 
will commence with the opening performance of the Carl Rosa 
Opera’ Company at Her Majesty’s Theatre. The London 
rehearsals of the company commenced on Monday last, and vil] 
be held daily during the ensuing fortnight. _ienzi will again 
afford a treat to the lovers of grand spectacular opera; Carmen 
will be revived on Monday, Jan. 12, with Mme. Seling 
Dolaro, Miss Julia Gaylord, Signor Leli and Mr. Walter Bolton 
in the roles they filled with remarkable success last season, and 
on the following night the English version of Mignon will be 
produced for the first time in London, with Miss Gaylord in the 
title character—said by the provincial press to be one of her most 
successful impersonations—and Miss Georgina Burns, as Filing 
a réle well calculated to display the vocal abilities and charming 
voice of this fast-rising young artist. In the same week Ji, 
Taming of the Shrew, by Goetz, will be produced, and the 
English version of Aida will soon afterwards follow. Mlle, 
Minnie Hauk will, for the first time in England, impersonate 
Aida, a rdle in which she is said to have been successful on the 
Italian stage abroad; Miss Yorke is likely to prove an excellent 
Amneris, and Radames will find a highly qualified representa- 
tive in Mr. Maas, who, in many important respects, is beyond 
rivalry on the modern operatic stage. A copious supply 
of other operas will be furnished by Mr. Carl Rosga’s 
extensive repertory, and in addition to the popular 


leading artists, whose names are familiar to metropolitan — 


amateurs, several artists new to London will seek for similar 
marks of fayour to those they have already gained during the 
long provincial tour of the company. Amongst them will be Mlle, 
Albu, a light soprano of more than ordinary gifts and acquire. 
ments, and of other new comers report has spoken highly. One 
thing is certain, Mr. Carl Rosa’s name is a sufficient guarantee 
that every opera produced under his management will be worthily 
presented. We shall not only have competent exponents of 
leading réles, but there will be efficiency in every department, 
To say nothing of the splendid band, composed of our first 
instrumentalists, it will be a source of gratification to musicians 
to listen once more to the Carl Rosa chorus, which last season 
showed how—under the guidance of a true musician—choristers 
could be made to sing with those delicate gradations of light 
and shade which are usually expected from none but highly- 
trained glee and madrigal singers. Should the ensuing 
operatic season at Her Majesty’s Theatre attain the success 
which it seems certain to merit, an important advance will 
have been made in the cause of English Opera. When 
standard operas, performed in the English language, mainly by 
English artists, are found to be at least as acceptably presented 
as when given on the Italian stage, the door will be opened for 
the arrival of English composers, and the scanty repertory of 
purely English operas will rapidly be enriched. 

Mr. Marrrson has just completed arrangements for his 
Annual Provincial Concert Tour, which will commence about 
the 5th of January. The company will comprise Mme. Marie 
Roze, Mile. Darialli, and Mme. Ilma di Murska, also Signor 
Tecchi, Mr. Carleton, and Signor Susini; the instrumentalists 
are Mlle. Sacconi and Professor Hill. Signor Tecchi, Mr. Car- 
leton, and Signor Susini haye been great favourites in the 


United States, likewise Professor Hill, who will undertake the — 


duties of conductor. In Mlle. Sacconi Mr. Mapleson has secured 
one of the ablest Harpists in Europe. Mme. Marie Réze’s 
recent brilliant successes in London, at Her Majesty’s Opera, 
which must be fresh in the minds of all lovers of music, have made 
her popularity greater than ever. The programme will be a 
varied and attractive one, and will comprise in addition to operatic 
selections some new English compositions. 

Tue London Ballad Concert Season at St. James’s Hall will 
recommence on Wednesday, Jan. 14. A special Ballad Concert 
will be given on Saturday, January 3. 

Tue Monday Popular Concerts at St. James’s Hall will re- 
commence on Monday, Jan. 5. 

Tuer Philharmonic Society’s Season will commence on Thurs- 
day, Feb. 5, at St. James’s Hall. 

‘Tue Sacred Harmonic Society’s next concert will be given at 
Exeter Hall, Friday, Jan. 16. 

Tun Royal Albert Hall Choral Society will resume its public 
performances on Thursday, Jan. 22. 

Mam. Samron-Dotry’s ability as a teacher of vocalisation 
was attested last week at a concert given in Steinway Hall. All 
the singers were pupils of the great English contralto, and each 
of them sang with a purity of taste which reflected great credit 
on their instructress. 

Tue Royal Academy Students’ Orchestral Concert at St. 
James’s Hall, on Saturday last, afforded abundant testimony 
to the excellence of the instruction imparted by Professor G. A. 
Macfarren and his able coadjutors. A MS. overture in C minor, 
composed by Mr. C. 'T. Speer, a pupil of the R.A.M., and a 
scena, ‘‘ Hero and Leander,’? composed by another pupil, Mr. 
G., A. Thomas, and sung by Miss Ambler, were amongst the 
most interesting features in a highly interesting concert. The 
overture showed a considerable amount of originality, combined 
with sound workmanship, and was excellently played by the 
orchestra, led by M. Sainton, and conducted by Mr. Walter 
Macfarren. The scena won well-merited applause, and future 
compositions from the pen of Mr. G. A. Thomas will be wel- 
comed. A remarkable success was made in Mr. Arthur 
Sullivan’s ‘‘ Willow Song’’ by Miss Mackenzie, a young lady 
who is fortunate in possessing a contralto voice of unusually 
fine quality. Without entering further into details, it may be 
said at once that the concert was highly creditable to the 
R.A.M., and gratifying to all who take an interest in the 
prosperity of that admirably conducted institution. 

Tu Earl of Dunmore, who is not only one of the most dis- 
tinguished, but the most fertile of our amateur composers, has 
written the music of an opera entitled Crescenica. The chief 
role is intended for Mme. Trebelli, who last week sang one of 
the arias, ‘f Prostato vidi,” at the concert of the Philharmonic 
Society, Liverpool. The orchestra was conducted by Lord 
Dunmore, who was warmly greeted, and the aria was heartily 
applauded. 


Tus Duke of Edinburgh has withdrawn his name from the 
list of directors of the Royal Academy of Music. 

Tue old ‘‘ Limmer’s,’’ which vanished some few years 2g0 
and left behind it so many traditions of the pugilistic and 
other sporting celebrities who frequented it in the early days ot 
the present century, has given place to a new and handsome 
building, more suitable as a hostelry in these modern times, | 
constructed upon the old site in George-street, Hanover-square. 

Keatine’s Coucn Lozuncrs.—Cure Coughs, Asthma, Bron- 
chitis, Difficulty of Breathing (recognised and recommended by the Medical 
Faculty), No other remedy is half so effective. One Lozenge alone gives 
relief, Sold by all Chemists, in Tins, 1s. 14d.—[Apvr.] 

By Dr. Locockx’s Purmonto Warers. Mr. Parkinson, 
M.P.S., 450, Oldham-road, Manchester, writes.—* Dec, 10, 1879. I can 
with confidence recommend the Wafers to persons suffering from Coughs; 
aap iar Breathing, They taste pleasantly.” Price 1s, 13d, per 
OX .—| DYT. ¥- 
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ATHLETICS, CRICKET, AQUATICS, &e. 


Great success has attended the institution of the Leicester- 
shire Cricket Club Challenge Cup by the committee of the 
County Ground, Aylestone-road, Leicester, the conditions being 
that the trophy shall be competed for by clubs within a radius 
of four miles. Nine societies have sent in their names and have 
heen drawn to compete as follows:—June 5, South End versus 
Wigston Royal Blues; June 12, Aylestone v. Ivanhoe; June 19, 
Leicester v. Belyoir; June 26, Eagle v. Temperance ; Ansty a 


ByAvevatars have their Zulu heroes as well as the followers of 
other sports, and amongst them I may notice Major-General 
Marshall, ‘‘ Fred Marshall,”’ of the 2nd Lite Guards, and late 
President of the Surrey County Club.; and Frank N. Streatfield, 
formerly of Kent, and now Commandant of the Fingo Levies, 
who are amongst those selected to receive the order of St. 
Michael and St. George, for good service in the recent campaign, 

Yet another best on record has been beaten, as at Roehamp- 
ton on Saturday last, G. A. Dunning, of the Clapton Beagles, 
who had 50sec start, won by thirty yards or so in 26min 48sec 
the Thames Hare and Hounds Handicap Steeeplechase, No. 29, 
thus defeating W. Slade’s time, which has stood for so long a 
period. J. P. Stephens, Hampstead Hare and Hounds, 
4min 30sec, was second; S. A. Bennett, Blackheath Harriers, 
4min 5sec, third; P. H, Stenning, Thames Hare and Hounds, 
45sec, fourth; and J. A. Voelcker, 4min 50sec, fifth, the re- 
mainder of a numerous field coming home in straggling order. 

Eleven members of the newly formed Alliance A.A.C. on 
Saturday last. competed at the Tufnell Park Grounds in a One 
Mile Sealed Handicap, and W. E. Robinson, allowed 25sec, won 
first prize, time 5min 42sec, and I’. Richardson, scratch, the 
second time, 5min 36sec. 

‘After a couple of postponements, the Hampton Court Hare 
and Hounds Members’ Steeplechase was decided on Saturday, 
Ci. L. Miles, 2min 25sec start, doing the estimated four miles and 
three-quarters in 29min 38sec, being followed home by W. T. 
Tlickman, 3min start, and J. B. Carter, 4min 50sec. 

Several cross-country packs, both in the Metropolitan district 
and provinces, were out, but ordinary runs of no interest out of 
the select circle of the members took place. 

Emmett and Thomas are getting themselves as fit as they can 
under existing circumstances for their match over the cham- 
pionship course, but naturally are both on the big side at present. 

Billiards have been slacker of late, but Mitchell and Joseph 
Bennett have played two entertainments, one at Birmingham 
and the other at Chelmsford, Bennett winning the first match 
by 302 points, and the second by 200 on level terms. Mitchell, 
however, beat F'. Storey by 179 in 1,000, conceding 300 points 
start; and Collins has failed to give G. Hunt 70 in 700, the 
receiver of points winning by 128. 

Football players have been able to have a fair turn since my 
last, and on Saturday in the second round of the Association 
Cup ties Hendon beat Mosquitoes by 7 goals to 1; Clapham 
Rovers, Norwood by four goals to nil; and Grey Friars, Gresham 
by nine to nothing. Derby beat Oswestry in the Birmingham 
Challenge Cup second ties by four to one, and the first match 
between North Wales and Cheshire was won by the Welshmen, 
who gained three goals to one. 

EXON. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE AUSTRALIAN DINGOE. 


(To the Editor of Tur Innustratep Sportine anp Dramatio News.) 
Sm,—Having seen in your valuable paper one or two letters 
about the dingoe dog of Australia, I venture to send a few lines 
concerning one of these animals if you think it worth while to 
print them. I happened to be at Sydney, N.S.W., in 1869, on 
poard one of Her Majesty's frigates, and a messmate of mine 
was presented with one of these dogs, which proved a great 
source of amusement to us in our long cruises: The animal in 
question was about the height of a full-sized collie dog, and of 
much the same build, but very lithe and active, of a light 
yellow colour with a magnificent bushy tail. He was extremely 
fond of chasing a fox-terrier we had round the decks, which 
small animal, when caught, used to bite him viciously, but with 
no effect, as his skin was very tough. Raw meat was his 
favourite food, unless he could get at some parrots we had on 
board, which he used to devour, feathers and all. He met his 
fate in England, as getting loose one night he worried a flock 
of sheep, and suffered the usual penalty at the hands of the 
infuriated owner.—I enclose my card, and am, yours, &c., 
Army and Navy Club, Pall Mall. R. 


P.S.—The dingoe in the Zoological Gardens is not to be com- 
pared with my friend’s, who was only about nine months old. 


Tre Country Pocket Book and Diary for Reference and 
Registration, 1880, published at the office of The Bazaar, is, as 
it was last year, a little work of great value and comprehensive 
usefulness, containing, in addition to the usual pages for memo- 
randa, engagements, &c., a great variety of information for 
sportsmen. 


Tue Lord Mayor has consented to become a patron of the 
third performance in aid of the Printers’ Dramatic Pension, 
originally promoted by Mr. George J. Dawson. The perform- 
ance is arranged to take place in March next. £200 has been 
already realised for this highly deserving object. The Duke of 
Cambridge has also kindly promised his patronage. 


L. 8. ap Co. (Limited) have issued an admirable snspending 
paper-rack of a strong and ornamental character, filled with 
squares of waste or curl-paper. 


Rerort or tHe Councm or tur Arr Unton or Lonpoy.— 
Although thesum subscribed for the yearnow closing (£12,482 8s.) 
shows a small decrease on that of last year, considering the de- 
pressed state of tradeand the long period of such depression, there 
is every reason for congratulating the committee upon so favour- 
able areport. The list of prizes, 630 in number, cannot fail to 
prove attractive, the reserve fund is a sum of £21,741 19s. 9d., 
and the subscribers’ plate is anadmirable and very faithful copy, 
engraved from the late E. M. Ward’s famous painting, ‘‘ Dr. 
Johnson in the Ante-room of Lord Chesterfield,’? a picture of 
almost Hogarthian power, and full of dramatic force. Mr. 
Stocks, the engraver, has achieved no mean triumph in so 
accurately and conscientiously reproducing the effect, textures, 
expressions, and the general character of Mr. Ward’s fine work. 


Mrssrs. Lurrs’s always-excellent Diaries for the New Year 
are, as usual, of the most varied and useful kind and of all the 
Sizes, shapes, and descriptions most in demand, some being 
smallenough for the waistcoat pocket, others suitable for the 
desk, for the office, for the home, and for both sexes. From the 
fame firm we have received a specimen of the ‘‘ Family Wash- 
ing Book,” containing domestic recipes for various useful pur- 
poses connected with its purpose, and blank check and counter- 
foil for one year’s use. An admirable ‘Rough Diary and 
Scribbling J. ournal,’’ and a combined table diary and blotting 
pad—a most serviceable article, 


wind disease. 
the full knowledge that Prince Charlie, so far as make and 


and other scions of the redoubtable Prince. 
tions should certainly dezer breeders; but, doubtless, many 
will be found even now to cast themselyes into tho ‘‘ imminent 


TURFIANA. 


Ir roaring be really such a bugbear as we see it constantly 


described and onthe increase among our thoroughbreds, then 
we unhesitatingly assert that it is nothing short of a national 
calamity for Preston Pans to have shown such excellent form 
last season as to entitle his claims to Derby honours to the 
gravest consideration. 
we shall probably be treated to the humiliating spectacle of 
seeing the rankest roarer of modern days with a subscription 
list full at 100 guineas! Such is public infatuation, that 
breeders would probably fight over nominations to Prince 


Should he happen to win that race, 


Charlie, and this in the face of all that has been said and 


written concerning the so-called curse of the equine race—the 
roaring infirmity. It must be against all common sense and 
common prudence thus absolutely to court the hereditary 
disease of roaring; and it quite passes our comprehension how 
people can be found to pay 50 guineas for the privilege of 


almost certain transmission to the produce of their mares of a 
We write these words advisedly, and with 


shape are concerned, can hold his own against any horse in 


England, nor are we forgetful of the chesnut’s doughty deeds 
while in training, while his blood is all that can be desired. 
Still there can be no doubt that the ‘‘ Prince of the T.Y.C.”’ 


was a ‘‘ripe and good’’ roarer even from his birth, moreover 


that his brethren are most of them musically inclined, and, 
worst of all, that we have terrible warnings of what we may 


expect in the cases of Reconciliation, Pride of the Highlands, 
These considera- 


deadly breach,’’ and to run the risk for the sake of getting a 
yearling that will sell at a good price on the strength of its 
relationship to Preston Pans. 


We are not so uncharitable as to wish anything but well to 
so good and staunch a sportsman as Mr. F. Gretton, but it is 
likely to be a source of anxiety to his trainer as to whether his 
charge may not become afflicted with the bane which has de- 
stroyed the prospects of so many Derby cracks before him. Ex- 
ceptions there will be, and we trust Preston Pans may be one of 
such; but, nevertheless, if Prince Charlieis to become a fashion- 
able sire, then good-bye to all preconceived notions of soundness 
being indispensable to producers of thoroughbred stock. The 
accusation of roaring has heretofore been the excuse for reducing 
the highest class performer to the lowest selling plate form (asa 
progenitor of his species); and we have seen Derby winners 
pining in the cold shade of opposition year after year, and all 
because of their having become afilicted after the manner of 
Prince Charlie. People profess to fight shy even of ‘‘mere 
milers,’’ in other respects sound and desirable enough ; but when 
such are roarers to boot, how can we understand the turn of the 
tide of popular opinion in their fayour, except on the score of 
sheer infatuation? The idea must be thoroughly and radically 
wrong, and we humbly protest against the folly and recklessness 
of using a horse notoriously unsound, and with no pretensions to 
rank as a stayer, merely for the reason that here and there one 
of his stock may be found free from hereditary infirmity. It is 
a thousand pities, we are willing freely to admit, the existence 
of this formidable objection, but it is nevertheless our bounden 
duty to look it in the face, and not to be deterred by any con- 
siderations from speaking out our mind, People who continue 
to drink from a polluted well after being duly cautioned, do not 
more thoroughly deserve their fate than those who, with their 
eyes open, utilise sources of blood inherently objectionable, on 
the ‘‘ off chance’’ of the produce failing to be imbued with the 
in‘ection. 

Although ‘‘ qualifying circumstances’ may not unfairly be 
pleaded in passing final judgment upon the decision of the 
stewarcs of the Jockey Club iz re the now notorious St. 
Augustine case, the imposition of a £25 penalty on his trainer 
has not sufiiced to take the sting out of the ruling of the supreme 
Council of the Turf. In short, we are expressing the senti- 
ments of nine out of every ten racing men when we assert that 
never before has the prestige of the Jockey Club, as represented 
by the stewards, been so grievously compromised as lately ; and 
it will be long before the recollection of their proceedings in 
this matter can be effaced, even from the minds of well- 
wishers, while their action will cause the enemy to blaspheme 
most vigorously. The autocratic supremacy of the Jockey 
Club no one has ventured to call in question ; but their infalli- 
bility is quite a different matter, and public confidence in their 
enactments has been rudely shaken from time to time. They 
would now appear to have ‘‘ crowned the edifice ”” by means of 
their recent extraordinary interpretation of one of their own 
lately adopted regulations ; but we shall be greatly surprised if 
the matter is allowed to rest her2, and if some measures are not 
tiken to carry the whole affair into a court of law. Were we 
in Count Lagrange’s place we should be much minded to adopt 
this course, but at present the sporting world seems to be so 
dumbfounded and paralysed by the decision of the Stewards as 
to be incapable of realising the situation. Alec. Taylor has 
been made the scape-goat, but the imposition of a fine for 
‘¢domg nothing’’ will hardly prove in the nature of a sop to 
those mixed up in betting transactions upon the Kempton 
Park race. ‘The upsetting of settled accounts, how- 
ever, and the unpleasant process’ of ‘‘disgorging’’ among 
those who have already ‘‘received over’’ the race 
now awarded to St. Augustine, are merely trivial 
grievances, and will be forgotten long before the cause of all 
this confusion and muddle passes into oblivion. The strangest, 
and perhaps the least satisfactory part of the whole business, is 
the constitution of the tribunal which decided the case. Lord 
Hartington and Lord Falmouth (the latter of whom would be 
accepted anywhere as a not inefficient substitute for Sir G. 
Chetwynd) are men of staid and sober judgment, while Mr. 
Craven may be deemed to haye been properly versed in Turf ex- 
periences ; and of none of the three can it be said that they belong 
to the harebrained, frivolous school, from members of which the 
Jockey Club cannot be described as altogether free. Errors in 
judgment might be more readily accounted forin the ‘‘ crutch- 
stick and toothpick’’ division, than among such potent, grave, 
and reverend seigneurs as the leader of the Opposition, the 
‘* blameless Arthur’’ of the turf, and the Cincinnatus who has 
lately returned from his retirement to the scenes of his youth. 
The consersts of opinion among men of this calibre is re- 
markable in the case now under consideration, and they cannot 
avoid one horn or the other of the dilemma, yiz., either that 
the rule under which they were called to adjudicate was ridicu- 
lously vague, or its interpretation singularly contradictory. We 
are well aware that the Jockey Club is responsible to nobody, 
but for that very reason those entrusted with the office of seeing 
its edicts enforced should be the more careful not to outrage 
public opinion, which must inevitably recoil against them in the 
end. Thisis the more deplorable, for the reason that racing, 
among a certain class always apparently intent upon compassing 
its downfall and upon decrying its aim and end, has plenty of 
other sins and shortcomings to answer for, besides the weakness 
or incapacity of its administrators; and hitherto a certain 
amount of prestige has attached to the Turf Sanhedrim, which it 


harm is done by washing a little dirty linen in public. 


isin manifest danger of losing, should such apparent miscar- 
riages of justice again occur. 
Some time since the condition and prospects of racing in Ire- 


land formed a bone of contention between certain contributors 
to this journal and their brethren of the sporting quill on the 
other side of St. George’s Channel. 
of sport in the Sister Isle are now to hand, and we are con- 
strained to admit that matters do not seem to have greatly im- 
proved of late, though there is no absolute falling off in the 
number and yalue of races decided on that national battle- 
ground, the Curragh of Kildare. 
in which the Hibernian shows as bold a front as ever, we have 
seen no importations from Ireland capable of holding their own 
with English horses on the flat, bar Master Kildare, and he may 
be regarded as but half Irish bred, though we have no desire 
to rob Hibernia of her due share in the production of this very 
speedy horse. 
must be due, in a great measure, to the use of obscure and in- 
different stallions must be patent to anyone who will take the 
trouble to run his eye down the list of successful sires for 1879. 
The ‘‘ intelligent reader’ will perceive that even a-second-rater 
like Uncas is returned at the top of the tree, with Solon and a 
few others of similar calibre below him—a proof, if any were 
needed, that although so-called unfashionable sires may by 
chance get a smart representative now and then, such incidents 
are mere flashes-in-the-pan, and that in the long-run it is in- 
dispensable to depend upon the “leading talent.’’ 
could carry all before her in the ‘‘days of old,” when her 
sources of blood ranked high in universal estimation ; and if she 
desires to emulate her former glories, and to hold her own 
against the Saxon oppressor, the high road to such a position 
lies clear and straight before her, and she must utilize the best 
resources for the renovation of her departed prestige. 
catchers and Harkaways are not produced trom the sort of 
thoroughbred stock now in Ireland; but there is no reason 
whatever why such a race of heroes should not ultimately be 
re-established, given the materials for their production. 


Full details and statistics 


Putting aside steeplechasing, 


That this deterioration in Irish representatives 


Treland 


Bird- 


If the saying be true, that adversity brings us in contact with 


strange bedfellows, the fact must be doubly realised by those 
who rub shoulders in the queer company to be found in the 


‘‘Porfeit List,’’ issued with such commendable regularity by 


Messrs. Weatherby under a recent wholesome enactment of the 


Jockey Club. There are plenty of people connected with racing 
anxious to keep things discreditable to the turf from public 
curiosity; but we fancy in the case of defaulters, no great 
Surely 
the ‘‘ buck-basket ’’ in which Sir John Falstaff found a tempo- 
rary lodging, contained no such variety of ‘‘ things for the 
wash ’’ as does the black list which issues periodically from 
Burlington-street. There we find the needy, seedy, out-at- 
elbows peer cheek-by-jowl with the mushroom sportsman who 
soon flashes away his small capital by humble efforts to ape 
men of heavier metal. Here we find the trainer whose down- 
hill course has been rapid, and whose arrival at the bottom of 
it is marked by the publication of his name here; and in the 
same column is a jeckey of the same adventurous kidney, who has 
chanced his all and lost it in the endeavour to cut a dash among 
his former employers. A sober country gentleman or two, who 
ought to know better, figure alongside young bloods who die 
away after a very short flutter indeed, like moths with wings 
soon singed in the all-consuming flame. A stray breeder or 
two, with more of so-called ‘‘ public spirit”? than of ready- 
money points a moral on occasions; and there is the usual 


fuarrago of poor flies scattered up and down through the list, like 


their dead prototypes on the hat of the ‘‘catch-’em-alive’’ 
man, “Tis a sad study, my masters, but public exposure has 
worked its desired end, and the roll-call is of far less formidable 
dimensions than when it was a sealed book to the many. One 
by one defaulters will buy themselves out of the black list; and 
we hope to begin the new year with a comparatively clean bill 
of health as regards ‘the Turf commonwealth, and the actors 
therein in their various parts. SKYLARK. 


Surron’s Amarreur’s Gums to Horricunrurs. — Messrs. 
Sutton and Sons, who adopt the title of ‘‘The Queen’s Seeds- 
men,’’ have issued a little book which will be of the greatest 
use to all who take an interest in fruit, flowers, or vegetables— 
and it would be difficult, indeed, to name a more extended class 
of the population. The work—which will be sent on applica- 
tion to the publishers, Reading—is intended to showin the 
simplest manner possible how a garden may be made at once a 
source of pleasure and profit all the year round, and the inten- 
tion is certainly fulfilled. So much has to be said in so small 
a space that it is impossible to go into detail and select from 
the curiously expressed hints which throng the pages of this 
most useful publication. Some readers will be anxious above 
all things to know how a lawn-tennis ground may be best laid- 
out, and this Messrs. Sutton will inform them. Others will 
think that the seeds of ‘‘ disease-resisting potatoes’’ are the 
best of all possible horticultural achievements, and here such 
may be found. Others again will think first of flowers and the 
coloured pictures here displayed will awaken anxiety to obtain 
seeds which grow such specimens. We can but add briefly, 
write to Messrs. Sutton. 

SurpwrReEck on THE IntsH Coast (Carnsore, Co. Wexford, Dec. 
22).—The barque Cheverine, of Havre, on a voyage from 
the African coast with a cargo of dye-wood, stranded in 
Churchtown Bay at an early hour yesterday morning, while 
the wind was blowing hard from the 8. W. and a heavy sea was 
running. Upon intelligence of the wreck being conveyed to the 
Carnsore lifeboat station of the National Lifeboat Institution, 
the boat was quickly launched and proceeded to the spot. On 
arriving alongside, the master requested the lifeboatmen to 
remain by him, which they did for about two hours. At the 
end of that time, however, the sea had risen very much, render- 
ing the position of those on board the vessel one of much peril. 
Accordingly the crew, twelve in number, then took refuge in 
the lifeboat and were safely landed at Carnsore. The boat be- 
haved admirably in the heavy sea, and the conduct of. her crew 
is also deserving of all commendation. 

An ingenious colleague in journalism has discovered that 
there are in France, at the present moment, 1,700 women of 
letters, and 2,150 lady artists, as they are here called. Two- 
thirds of these writers were born in the provinces—Normandy, 
Brittany, or the South—while two-thirds of the artists are born 
Parisians. Out ofthe writers, 1,000 publish novels or moral 
stories for children, 200 are poets, 150 write for pedagogue 
journals. Out of the artists, 107 are sculptors, 602 oil painters, 
193 miniaturists, 754 ceramists and 494 water-colour and fan 
painters, or painters in pastel and crayon. 

Accorprné to our contemporary, the Parisian, the new treaty 
between the State and Mr. Vaucorbeil, the ‘‘foyer’’ ceases to 
become the property of the director of the Opera, There is a 
movement once more on foot to have the foyer, with the mag- 
nificent painting of Baudry, converted into a public museum 
open to all during the day. The present Secretary of State for 
the Fine Arts is favourable to the movement. The pity of it is 
that Baudry’s ceiling is being rapidly spoiled by the gas. The 
electric light has been tried in the foyer, and the experiments 
have been entirely successful. Let us hope that the State will 
soon come to some decision on this important question. 
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FAMOUS PLAYERS OF THE PAST. 
By A.. H. “Wat. 


MISS HARRIET MELLON. 
(Continued from page 286.) 


Miss Metxon’s engagement at Drury Lane Theatre realised 
a salary of thirty shillings per week, and never was a pretty 
girl more happy and contented; her smile, laugh, and song 
were the sunshine of the green-room, and they were seldom 
wanting. One evening in the waits between going on and coming 
off the stage, the girlish beauty was standing alone before the 
green-room fire humming to herself the cheerful music of some 
popular dance, and unconsciously following its steps with her 
pretty feet and lithe, slim figure. The stately Miss Farren— 
whose career has already figured in this series of histrionic 
sketches entered unobserved, and was looking on. Presently 
the voice of the fashionable society-courted actress who was 
then just on the eve of becoming Countess of Derby—aroused 
Miss Mellon, saying, with a sigh, 

‘* You happy girl! I would give worlds to be like you.’’ 

‘«Like me!’’ exclaimed the little beauty. ‘‘ Like me?’’ and 
then with a laugh, as she thought of Miss Farren’s thirty 
guineas a week and her brilliant marriage in contrast with her 
own thirty shillings and obscure position, she added—‘‘ There 
must certainly be a vast deal to be envied in my position by 
one whose will can command everything her heart may wish 
for!’ 

The famous actress and fashionable lady looked at her with 
tears in her fine blue eyes, replying sadly—‘‘I cannot com- 
mand the light heart which dances in your happy little song,’’ 
pressing the young girl’s hand with tender warmth as she spoke. 

For some years the vivacious Miss Mellon continued to 
advance in her profession, playing bashful schoolgirls, romps 
and abigails, coquettes, and other similar parts, such as were 
then most fashionable upon the London stage, for there is a 
fashion in stage characters as in most other things. As Lucy, 
in School for Friends, in which she played with the elder 
Mathews as the Quaker, she won the favour of the town, and as 
the heroine of a play called The Apprentice the critics lavished 
the highest praise upon her. 

In 1807, a ticket she had purchased in the lottery turned up 
a prize of ten thousand pounds, and. many urged her to retire 
upon this little fortune and bid the stage adieu. But Miss 
Mellon had tasted the sweets of public applause, and the 
temptation was not strong enough. But when it came again in 
another but similar form, she yielded, and the stage knew her 
no more. 

The wealthy banker, Mr. Thomas Coutts, had lost his wife. 
She had been his brother’s maid-of-all-work, the daughter of a 
small farmer in Lancashire named Starkey, a merry, saucy, 
pretty, and modest little wench with a passion for scrubbing 
and cleaning, at first more fitted for the position from which he 
took her than for that in which he placed her, but at last as 
intelligent, courteous, and gracious a lady as if she had been 
fitted by birth and education for that lap of wealth and luxury 
into which she so happily fell. Miss Mellon became her 
successor. 

Sir Walter Scott, who with other lions used to attend the 
fashionable gatherings at the house of the wealthy banker, says 
he always found the great banker’s wife frank, unaffected, kindly, 
and, despite her great wealth and the fawning and courting of 
the usual hangers-on who cling to the fringe of Society’s robe, 
unostentatious. Ske spoke ‘‘ without scruple” of her former 
life on the stage, and although it was the fashion to sneer at and 
call her vulgar, Sir Walter spoke the truth as he found it, and 
refused to sanction such remarks. Still, he says, ‘‘so much 
wealth can hardly be enjoyed without ostentation.’”’ Her 
husband had by his first wife three daughters. The eldest 
married Sir Francis Burdett in 1793, the second became Countess 
of Guildford in 1796, and the third was wedded to the first 
Marquis of Bute in 1806. : 

Mr. Coutts married Miss Mellon on the 8th of January, 1814, 
within a week of his first wife’s death, and in 1822 he died, 
bequeathing the bulk of his immense wealth to the widow, at 
whose feet fell prone immediately a whole army of suitors, 
ranging from peers of the realm through all the various stages 
of rank and wealth downward, including the famous actor, 
tobert William Elliston, the impecunious theatricalmanager, who 
wooed in vain, and the Duke of St. Albans, who, twice refused, 
was at last successful, and made Mrs. Coutts the Duchess of 
St. Albans. The momentous question was decided during a 
visit to Sir Walter Scott at Abbotsford, to the great indignation 
of certain ladies of high rank, who were also Sir Walter's visi- 
tors, and who snubbed the banker’s widow, sneered at her grand 
array of horses and servants, and chuckled amongst themselves 
at the pain they inflicted, until the good Scotch knight of the 
pen took them one by one aside and, beginning with the youngest 
and prettiest, lectured them on their want of good manners, 
nature, and taste. 

One authority says that the daughters of the maid-of-all-work 
were amongst the grand ladies who were so indignant with a 
duke for marrying one who had been turned out of doors by her 
vulgar mother to become an actress at thirty shillings a week. 
For this, however, I do not vouch. 

But no list of charitable deeds recorded in the life of any lady 
of any rank can be longer or more noble than that which belongs 
to the life of the actress who rose so strangely in the social 
scale. It begins with the days when, as a hard-working young 
actress, she devoted her leisure to needlework for poor women, 
and had no end until the date of her death, from paralysis, in 
1837. To record those glorious deeds of unostentatious goodness, 
of which the world takes so little heed, would fill a volume. 

Everybody knows how her vast wealth has fallen into the hands 
of one as nobly kind and charitable as herself, the present Baroness 
Burdett Coutts. 


Miss Fanny Harner Ketry. 


Miss F. H. Kelly was born in South Audley-street, Grosvenor 
square, inthe year 1805. Her father was a captain in the 
army, the descendant of a very old and respectable family in the 
west of Ireland. He had fought with the 96thin the American 
war, and was much pained to note his child’s early predilection 
for the stage, which displayed itself even before she’ had 
visited a theatre or seen an actor. Urged, however, 
by the talent she precociously displayed, he was at last 
induced to pield a reluctant consent to her making the stage her 
profession. Through the kind offices of Lady Juindsay she 
obtained an introduction to Mr. G. Colman and Mr. Harris, 
who, asking for a specimen of her elocution, were much pleased 
by her clear, powerful, and melodious voice, and her distinct 
reading of a portion of the character of Belvidera. In 
1801 she was engaged to play the part of Prince Arthur 
in King John. She left Drury Lane to pay a short visit 
to Paris. In 1807, when Mrs. Siddons asked after her, she 
was at Glasgow fulfilling an engagement as actress, and rapidly 
growing popular. In 1819 we find her playing ‘leading 
business’’ at Cheltenham, where Lady Faulkner befriended, 
encouraged, and protected her. Thence she went to Brighton, 
and visited successfully many provincial towns, On the 18th of 
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January, 1821, she appeared on the Dublin stage, and made a 
series of triumphant appearances, winning her loftiest triumph 
in Shakespeare’s Juliet. Her histrionic wanderings continued 
until 1823, when she appeared as Juliet to the Romeo of a 
young tragedian of the highest standing, W. Macready, to 
whose careful instructions, it is said, she owed much of the ex- 
cellence which won her so enthusiastic a welcome. The critics 
were enraptnred with her, some hailing her as the equal of Miss 
O’ Neill, some awarding her the palm of superiority over all who 
had ever played the part. Hazlitt wrote of her in this 
character, saying :— 

‘Tn the roundness of her limbs, the ease and grace of her 
motions, and the entire absence of anything sharp or angular 
in her form, she resembles Miss O’Neill, like whom she is 
formed to succeed in the representation of characters where 
passion and suffering have taken possession of the soul; where 
the will is passive; and a fair form is agitated by emotions 
which display ‘ the irresistible might of weakness.’ Her voice 
has more compass than Miss O’Neill’s; its lower tones are 
almost as ripe and mellow, and her upper notes, which she sends 
forth in the playful passages, have an angelical clearness and 
sweetness which remind us of the singing of Miss Stephens. 
Her action, though it has never the triumphant character which 
her predecessor sometimes assumed, is free, unembarrassed, and 
natural. But these excellences are trivial compared to that fine 
conception of the fervour and the delicacy of the part which she 
manifests, and which enables her to identify herself not only 
with its more prominent features, but its smallest varieties—its 
‘lightest words.’ There is nothing sentimental or reflective in 
her acting; her mind never seems to have leisure for reverting 
to itself; her heart is evidently too busy to allow of opportunity 
for thought. She remembers that the emotions of life are to be 
crowded into a few short hours, that the first dawning of love 
in ainnocent bosom, its full maturity and strength, its power 
of anticipating time, of developing the loftiest energies in one 
who was but lately a child, embracing death with gladness, and 
all the corresponding excitement of the intellect and the fancy, 
which suddenly bloom forth in the warmth of the affections, 
form part of that wonderful creation which it is her aim to 
embody.”’ : 

Other critics of her Juliet dwell upon the total abandonment 
of heart and soul to the tender passion which she so forcibly 
expressed, upon the graceful native modesty which checked her 
more rapturous impulses, of the utter absence of anything like 
coquetry or prudery in passages expressive of playful or timid 
feeling, of the impulses which found expression in action before 
her words could give them utterance, of the changeful variety 
of voice in which she gave expression to a rapid succession of 
conflicting emotions, and of that perfect deception which made it 
hard to believe that she was really uttering words which 
were not her own. Half the men in town were said to have 
been in love with her. She is still living. 


BEYOND THE FAIRY BOWERS OF 
EVERLASTING DELIGHT. 
A Pre-Curisrmas Inrruston—or, Prrerinc Bruinp THE 
ScENEs. 


For play-going folk, particularly if they be young and areo 
the masculine gender, that portion of a theatre which lies 
behind the green curtain is a region of mystery that, like 
Stanley with the Dark Continent, they are ever anxious to 
penetrate. Ever desirous are they to behold for themselves, 
and with their very own eyes, the flaps and traps, the wings 
and centres, the lifts and rollers, the prompter’s box and the 
green room, with all the other wilderness of confusion above and 
around, which are so closely hidden by the impenetrable baize. 
But, alas! to how many of these wonder-seekers is the boon 
accorded of exploration of the mystic arcana? How many a 
promising youth of our acquaintance can tell us he knows a 
fellah, by Jove, that was behind the scenes at the ‘‘ Lane”? or 
the ‘‘ Garden”’ at a rehearsal, and was even through the dress- 
ing rooms, by Jove, smuggled in by Filcher, the second low 
comedian, in return for unnumbered ‘‘ goes’’ of ‘‘cream 0’ the 
valley,’’ but whose own experience of the inner theatrical life 
is confined to a casual anxious peep through the little door 
beneath the stage, through which the members of the orchestra 
goin and out, and which leads to what is known among the 
“pros”? as the ‘‘ mezzanine floor’? ? 

To gratify, in even a faint degree,our youthful friends who so 
yearn after the inscrutable, and whose cravings up to the present 
have perforce to be satisfied by a momentary glimpse of the blue 
stockings of a stage peasant maid or the spurred boots of the 
villain-baron as he glides ghostly to his place ere the curtain is 
drawn up, we have been deputed, during this peculiarly 
busy time of Pantomime preparation, to visit some of the chief 
theatres in the Metropolis, and there record, both by pencil and 
pen, for the enlightenment of those of our readers who have not 
yet lost the illusion of their younger days, some of the worry 
and the turmoil, the docility and discipline, as well as the order 
and precision endured and enforced upon the busy mortals in 
the regions of gloom behind the curtain, in getting up that 
wonderful hotch-potch of modern civilisation, a Christmas 
Pantomime. 

And perhaps an excuse may be found for me, if I take my 
own profession first, and ask my readers to accompany me to the 
painting-room of my friend Mr. Maulstick, high up ’neath the 
stage skylight of the Volatility Theatre, in Ben Johnson-street ? 
Presenting our card to the grim janitor who guards the stage- 
door with a civil request that it be forwarded to ‘‘ our friend,” 
if he isin the house, we receive a surly nod of acquiescence, 
and our pasteboard is tossed into a lift which the Cerberus 
raises with a string, while we amuse ourselves by endeavouring to 
guess at the number of years it took to accumulate the clouds of 
cobwebs above and around us on eyery side. Presently there 
is a step, and Maulstick emerges jauntily and smiling as to 
countenance, but as to attire, more like a slap-dasher’s labourer 
than anything else in the world. We ascend with him ladder 
after ladder, dusty, dirty, and be-splotched with ochre, white- 
wash, great dabs of red and green and blue, in fact of every 
conceivable colour, until at last we reach his own eyrie. Here 
we see some silent, busy men flitting among paint buckets or at 
the mullard and stone. Looking downward, when the floor 
opens precipitously at ourfeet, we behold a young fellow slung 
in a seat halfway to the stage floor below, which seat being 
raised or lowered by a pulley, shifts at his beck. He is occupied 
to our seeming in laying on with a flat brush, such as white- 
washers use, great horizontal alternate streaks of red, blue and 
white, while another empty sling seat near, tells where our 
friend was busy when he was summoned at our call. Having 
recollection of the pretty pictures he has painted (he seeks the 
R.A. one day) we shudder at knowing he was merely painting 
green underlights; and blotches of Dutch metal on great 
upright and zig-zag bars of Vandyke brown and raw umber. 
Questioning him, he tells us, with a light laugh, this is one of 
the flats of his chef d’euwre, ‘the Gardens of Everlasting 
Youth,’’ and that the tawdry metal blotches we behold are the 
Golden s\pples of Hesperides. He is about to light up, he 
says, for a try, so that he can have a look fromthe front, and 
will we go with him into the first tier and see the effect? While 
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sospeaking he has doffed his scarecrow painting blouse, and, 
pulling on a pair of dainty boots and assuming a chapeau de 
Christy, he stands before us a polished gentleman and fit asgo- 
ciate of any club man in the realm. 

Haying satisfied our curiosity in this department, we proceed 
downwards under his guidance to the room of the property- 
master, where we are initiated into all the mysteries of stage 
upholstery and stage furniture, and learn, miradile dictu, that all 
of stage magnificence in the shape of massive chandeliers, 
candelabra, ivory caskets, gold and silver drinking cups and 
flagons, flower vases with their lovely flowers, statues of 
Roman senators and busts of ancient warriors, with the ve 
pedestals that bear them, are madeof paper. Nay, that apples, 
apricots, melons, oranges and lemons, even to the funeral baked 
meats that ‘‘ coldly furnish forth the marriage tables,’’ are all 
of the same indispensable material. We see that some of the 
costumes, banners, &c., are made up of the flimsiest and most 
inexpensive materials, relying on tinsel, brilliancy of colour, and 
copper spangling for effect, while again we are shown others 
that are simply superb in richness of texture and finish, 
garments which might well bear rivalry with the robes worn by 
peeresses on a coronation day, and which create a wonder within 
us how the treasury of any theatre in the world could bear up 
against such a strain on its funds. 

Here too, in this property-room, we behold a diablerie of out- 
rageous masks about to be used in the forthcoming Pantomime. 
These also, we learn, are formed of the everywhere abounding pa- 
per, from special designs furnished by Mr. Alfred Thompson, or 
some other of the clever artists, facile in delineating side-splitting 
caricatures of humanity. Stolid, tearful, sheepish, idiotic, 
leering, blear-eyed, and ferocious—each and all had an indi- 
viduality stamped on the gigantic features that was positively 
wonderful to contemplate. Meeting here a celebrated maker of 
these mirth-provoking masks, Mr. Fox, of Russell-street, 
Covent Garden, we were by him courtéously invited to witness 
the process of their manufacture—an invitation of which we 
gladly and thankfully availed ourselves several times since—and 
then by means of a pass key emerged into the auditorium, the 
now dark and silent house. Standing fully in front, we question 
if any schoolboy’s wonder was greater than ours at beholding 
what, at close sight, was a gigantic daub of every conceivable 
and incongruous colour transformed by the aids of distance and 
skilfully disposed light into a lovely garden vista at setting of 
the sun, where the crimson billowy clouds, seen far away above 
the tree tops, looked with their deep gold fringings a true couch 
of glory for the slumbering god of day. 

We positively applauded, so carried away were we into the 
realms of enchantment, but were wakened up from our day 
dream by the voice of Maulstick ordering the lights out and 
telling his assistant that the ‘‘ set’’ would do; whereupon there 
emerged from nowhere in particular, to our seeming, a whole 
crowd of bobbing heads and ghastly hands into the black well 
before the footlight guards, who at once—some dim pages of 
paper being placed in front of them—began scraping and screw- 
ing, and growling, and blowing upon and through some unseen 
instruments, till, at a little magic tap from a wand, they all 
scampered off into a glorious burst of music. Then a little 
table holding a couple of candles being set on the chilly, dusty 
stage, at which a close-shaven man in spectacles took his place, 
there came forth from the side wings for rehearsal all the ladies 
and gentlemen notified on the call bill of the day. 

It was funny to see the ladies who had dancing parts coming 
on in seal jackets and hats and feathers of everyday wear, but 
with skirt, short as those of the little old woman in the nursery 
tale, who met the pedlar Stout; funnier still to behold the gentle- 
men who had the parts of enchanted alligators or ostriches 
undera malignant fairy spell, in boots and trousers of the 
newest cut, but with the entire upper portion of their bodies in the 
basket framework of their different disguises. Then the 
unhappy captive Princess, in her fashionable walk- 
ing costume, and looking so cosy out of her fur wrappings 
—despite the cruel chain’ which clanked over her 
six-buttoned gloves—was a sight that might well soften the 
obdurate heart of anyone, even the terrible author of the piece 
himself; but he evidently was unimpressible as an oyster, and 
when she went wrong he spitefully made her go over it all 
again, and we think the ostrich fellow had to try at least half a 
dozen times ere he was pronounced faultless in singing— 

s i ite all i 5 
They coker ‘aa rated ead feared te Bir fi ieavend inca te puily ever after, 
Eat pies and plums for Christmas comes we know but once a year; 


To great and small and short and tall we wish the best of cheer, 
ven a merry Christmas to you all and a happy and bright New Year. 


Leaving the murky theatre, with its screaming call boys and 
grimy faced carpenters, we betook us to see the art and mystery 
of mask making, and I may explain the process thus: First, then, 
the design being furnished, it is modelled carefully in clay ; this 
being allowed to harden, a plaster cast is taken from it in two 
parts, divided in the casting by placing tin all around the clay. 
‘When the mould is perfectly dry they place a sheet of stout 
brown paper in upon it, and wet with water on the side next the 
plaster, the outer side being well covered with paste; over this 
is placed another sheet, and both are gently but firmly pressed 
into all the crevices of the mould, eyes, ears, lips, nostrils, &c., 
by means of a brush. Over these again other sheets are once 
more pasted until the required thickness is obtained, when the 
mask is lifted from the mould, dried, and hardened, then stitched 
all round the edges with wire thread, and finally sent to the 
painter’s cunning hand for the touches which are} to set child- 
hood and manhood in ‘‘ one lusty roar.’’ 

Some of the most merrily hideous of those masks we have this 
year beheld are from the really artistic designs of Mr. Arnott, 
the courteous property-master of the Lyceum Theatre, whose 
kindness in showing us over that now famous concern will not 
readily be forgotten. Would we could say the same of the 
stage doorkeeper of the establishment, who freezingly inquired 
of us, when he learnt whence we came, how it was that Mr. 
Irving received weekly a copy of the Sportina any Dramatic 
and he did not, at the same time giving us fully to understand 
that he would stand such behaviour no longer. In the property 
room, here again was paper in the ascendant.. Mr. Arnott 
informed us that the articles made from it have a beautiful 
sharpness and delicacy of outline, not obtainable from other 
sources, while they are not so liable to breakage in transit from 
one place to another. He further informed us that, it being Mr. 
Irying’s habit to take all his properties with him, it sometimes 
required on short notice a special train to carry them, an assur- 
ance which did not at all surprise us when we had gone over the 
armoury, where, gathered from sources far and wide, stand bright 
and well ordered every conceivable weapon, from the ponderous 
swords and blunt, murderous horse pistols of a bygone age, to 
the glittering stiletto and sharp clicking revolver of the present 
time. J..W. Firzcrrarp. 


Tue severe frost interfered the other evening with the water 
arrangements of the gas apparatus at the Folies Bergeres, the 
result being that allthe gas suddenly went out. 


Money Savep.—Adopt Chappuis’ Daylight Reflectors, to 
supersede gas or lamp-light during the day. They are universally used, 
from gentlemen’s houses to workmen’s shops or dwelling places,—(8. D.) 
Chappuis, Patentee, 69, Fleet-street, London,—[Apyr. } 
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BAD.BOB; 


OR, : 
“RUINED BY THE STAGE.” 
A STORY IN TWO PARTS, 
By Anruur A BECKETr?T. 


IPEAGR Tiles 


I was certainly out of temper. It was a very wet night, and 
T had just visited a place that was ever my pet aversion. I had 
been “‘ behind the scenes’’ to see an actor-manager. I had a 
siece in hand for this actor-manager, and during the waits in the 
performance I had been discussing some details in his part. He 
had wanted some of the scenes ‘‘ written up,’’ and, on prin- 
ciple, I objected to ‘ writing up.”’ I repeated the stock 
arguments against the practice, about the piece losing its pro- 
portion, the picture getting out of drawing, &c. But the 
actor-manager was obstinate. He was more of an actor than a 
manager, and tcok a one-sided view of the matter. Well, I had 
been obliged to give in, At the moment I could not take my 
piece to another theatre, for I knew that the bills everywhere 
were filled up for months, not to say years, to come. Besides, 
the part suited my actor-manager, and the play was exactly 
adapted to the requirements of his house. So I consented, 
sorely against my will, to his suggestions, and promised to make 
the alterations he proposed. I left him busily engaged in 
making a change. My temper was certainly not improved on 
quitting his dressing-room by the facts that my hat was crushed 
in by a low ceiling, and my progress seriously impeded by two 
gas-pipes on my road from his sanctwim to the stage-door. 

“‘How I hate the back of the house,’? I murmured, as I 
found myself once more in the streets. ‘‘I have often sworn I 
would never again go behind the scenes, and I am a fool not to 
keep my vow.” i 

I was a younger man in those days than I am now, and be- 
longed to several little clubs much frequented by artists, actors, 
and literary men. Pleasant societies they were, but only to be 
fully enjoyed in bachelor days. The hours of these little clubs 
were dreadfully dissipated. Their existence in the daytime was 
a weak performance. If you dropped in about lunch time you 
generally found a solitary member mournfully smoking a 
cigarette and consuming a glass of soda and brandy. In the 
early evcning they grew more lively. Between five and seven 
o’clock aztors fulfilling engagements in adjacent theatres would 
drop in and discuss a more or less frugal dinner, and compare 
notes with their fellow members. But midnight was the time 
to see these places in their glory. Supper was a great institu- 
tion, and until the not-very-small hours of the morning the 
game was kept alive. Good things flew about in the greatest 
abundance, and the laughter, and the eating and drinking were 
never-ceasing. ‘Then came a sacrifice in honour of nicotine, 
and the common room was invaded by a cloud of smoke quite 
as den:e as a London fog in November. Ah! how many plea- 
sant how's have I spent in those happy places! Those were the 
days of chambers in St. James’s-street, opera bones, and 
latch-keys. They have passed away like many other good 
things, and have become an inheritance for my sons. What 
does a grey-bearded family man want with such vanities? For 
all that they were very delightful while they lasted. 

I found myself in the Strand, and looked at my watch. It 

' was early—scarcely ten o’clock; it was raining, and decidedly 
unpleasant weather. Should I go home quietly to bed, or 
should {I turn into the Prompter’s Box and have some grilled 
bones and a little quiet conversation? I put the matter to the 
vote of a tossed coin, and ‘‘heads’’ turning up I decided upon 
pursuing the latter course. I had not been into the Prompter’s 
Box for a long time, and felt in the mood to renew my acquaint- 
ance with the Prompter’s Boxers. So I left the Strand, and 
walking due north for five or ten minutes found myself in front 
of the hostelry in which my pleasant little club was held. I 
entered the hall, and, passing a group of waiters, opened a door 
beariag a brassplate, upon which ‘‘P. B. C.’’ was inscribed 
and found myself in a large and comfortably-furnished room. 
The members took a pride in their institution, and the walls 
wee consequently decorated with a number of valuable 
sketches and pictures. Books, too, were in abundance. Mem- 
bers who had distinguished themselves in literature had giyen 
any number of ‘‘ presentation copies’? of their favourite works. 
Again, the drama was represented by several old playbills, tell- 
ing of an age of half-forgotten actors and quite forgotten pieces. 
The coarsely printed broad sheets were neatly framed and took 
their places beside the works of art. As I entered the cheerfully 
lighted room I was met with a hearty greeting, not unmixed 
with kindly chaff. 

‘*You never come here,’’ said Tom Talkington, now one of 
our leading dramatists, then an extra leader writer for the daily 
press. ‘‘I suppose you consider yourself too great a swell. 
But as you have put in an appearance you might have sported a 
oe choker. You oughtn’tto keep all your good things for 
So-ci-c-ty.’ 

‘* He hasn’t many good things to spare,’’ cried another, ‘‘ so 
he mustn’t be extravagant in their expenditure. Eh, Tommy ?”’ 

‘** Ah, poor fellow! he wastes all his time in attempting to 
set the Thames on fire! Take my word for it, my lad, you will 
never do it. It’s not in you.’’ 

‘*Come, come,’’ I replied, ‘we are all of us trying to set the 
Thames on fire, and it’s precious fortunate we don’t do it. What 
a row the Board of Works would make about it.” 

“Yes,’? said Tom, ‘‘ but consider what a first-rate line ‘the 
aquatic conflagration’ would make for the contents bills. I 
Suppose you want some supper. Well, bring yourself to an 
anchor here. Only promise not to consider my dish an insult— 
I didn’t mean to be personal. You know we didn’t expect you 
to turn up.’’ 

“What are you eating ?”’ 

“<a ves’ head, to be sure. Ha, ha—had you there! But you 
oughtn’t to have given me an opening.’ 

‘Not at all, But I shouldn’t have ever suspected you of 
being a cannibal—although, to be sure, you do live upon your 
proprietors.’’ 

“A very weak tu quogue, my boy; but for all that sit down, 
make yourself comfortable, and let’s have a chat.’ 

And so I seated myself beside Tom 'Talkington, and soon was 
deep In conversation with him upon things in general and pub- 
lishers in particular. We discussed how a new paper ‘‘to sup- 
ply a want’? was to be started here, and a new piece ‘to found 
a school”? was to be brought out there. Then we talked over 
Frank Luckyboy’s last success and Jack Gloomy’s latest 
failure. In fact we exhausted ‘shop’? to our heart’s content. 

‘By the way,’’ said Tom at last, “who do you think I saw 
not an hour ago??? 

“Thaven’t the least idea,’? I replied; ‘stay, an emissary 
from the county court you honour with your patronage ?’”’ 

“No; my home is not only sacred, but a profound secret. 
An Englishman’s house is his castle, but for all that it is as well, 
under certain circumstances, to conceal one’s address. Can’t be 
bothered with visits from dukes and statesmen, and such like 
persons—it interferes with business. No; if my eyes were not 
making fools of my other senses, I saw dear old Churley 
Aubrey.” 
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“What! Charley Aubrey, the proprietor of the Wellbourne 
Theatre? ”’ 

‘‘And the very best fellow in this wide and wicked world. 
Yes ; he was hurrying down the Strand in such a get-up! I 
scarcely recognised him at first. He looked like a sailor fresh 
from an unsuccessful cruise in the Polar Seas.’’ 

’ “He hasn’t come to grief?’’? I asked, with real concern, for 
Charley was a dear good friend of mine. 

‘* Not he,’”? Tom answered, helpirg himself to a fresh supply 
of liquor. ‘‘ No; I was talking to Joe over yonder, and he tells 
me that Charley has been doing excellent business in Wellbourne 
for the last three years. He has amassed what the liners calla 
handsome fortune.”’ 

‘And what did he say to you ?”’ 

“Ah! that’s the strange part of the story. When I called 
out to him he hurried away and refused to speak to me. I 
don’t know why he should have cut me, because we have 
always been excellent friends. Poor fellow! I am afraid he 
must be in some trouble. As he started off the light of the 
gaslamp fell upon his face. It was as white as a sheet.”’ 

And we talked of other things; but the story of Charley’s 
trouble haunted me, and made me more than usually gloomy. 
I am sure that when I rose to bid the Prompter’s Boxers ‘‘ good 
night ’’ they must have been glad to be ridofme. Taking a 
dispassionate view of the case, I feel that my room must, on 
this occasion at least, have been infinitely preferable to my 
company. 

It was eleven o’clock when I got to Charing-cross on my way 
home to my chambers in one of the turnings leading out of 
St. James’s-street. It was still raining, but I was safe and 
sound under an umbrella, and I was comforted by a cigar. As 
I reached the National Gallery I came face to face with a man 
in the costume of a common sailor. I recognised him at once. 

‘Charley, my dear old man, what’s the matter? You surely 
don’t want to cut me?’ 

For a moment he tried to evade me, then he seized my hand 
and wrung it warmly. 

‘No, my dear fellow, no. But I am in a hurry. I haye 
tocatch the 11.30 train to Wellbourne. Ishan’t have much time, 
and was on the point of hailing a hansom.”’ f 

‘‘There’s something wrong, Charley. I can see it in your 
face.’’ 

‘‘Oh, no!’ he replied, with a bitter laugh. ‘‘I am a little 
cut up about something. But it was all my own folly—all, my 
own folly.’’ 

“‘Can’t I help you 

‘No, dear cld man, you can’t. It’s nothing to bother about. 
I am only disappointed. Nothing very much after all. Mind, 
if you ever come to my part of the world’ you must look me up. 
Good-bye, old boy, I am glad to have met you.” 

And as the cab drove away with him I could see, in spite of 
his light words, that his eyes were filled with tears. Yes, dear, 
good Charley Aubrey, popular and prosperous, was actually 
crying ! 


p?? 


PART II. 


A courte of years elapsed. During the interim I saw nothing 
of my friend Aubrey. A great European war broke out, and [ 
joined the army of special correspondents. Far away from home, 
I gazed upon many an unhappy sight. I discovered the true 
meaning of the word ‘‘glory,’’ and learned the price paid for 
victory in the hospitals of the wounded. It was a dreary time, 
and I was not sorry to find myself once more in London. Eng- 
land seemed so strange after the Continent. It was quite a new 
sensation to find the houses standing in perfect security and the 
people absolutely free from alarm, God preserve my country- 
men from the terrors of an invasion ! 

Thad spent Christmas in the midst of my kith and kin, and on 
New Year’s eve I was travelling in a first-class carriage to 
Wellbourne. I carried within my breast a heavy heart, for the 
news had gone forth that Charley Aubrey was dying. Many 
of his friends had gone down to see him. Those who had returned 
had related how delighted our comrade had been at the visits 
of his quondam companions. So the moment I could call a day 
my own I, too, hastened to his death-bed. Yes, it was indeed 
his death-bed. The poor fellow was sinking under a fatal dis- 
ease, but a disease which left him his heart and brain as warm 
and as clear as ever they had been in the glad days of the happy 


ast. 

E I had furnished myself with a goodly supply of literature. 
Christmas annuals and New Year’s numbers cumbered the seat 
next my own, and for a short time claimed my attention. But 
it was a difficult matter to drive away my melancholy thoughts, 
and'soon I sank into a brown study. With an effort I recalled 
myself to the present, and then noticed for the first time that I 
had a fellow-traveller. He was evidently a clergyman. In 
spite of his many wraps I noticed the M.B. waistcoat and the 
High Church collar appearing beneath his well-shaven chin. 
When I looked at his face it was severe enough, and yet I could 
not help thinking that somehow or other it was familiar to me. 
It was a hard face, and yet in the bright grey eyes I could trace 
a glimpse of kindly feeling. I murmured to myself, ‘‘ Profes- 
sionally austere ;’? and once more buried myself in the Christmas 
annuals. But my, reading was a failure, and I was quite 
relieved when the clergyman addressed me. 

“We do not stop until we get to Wellbourne, I think ?”’ 

‘No; it is a fast train, and we shall be there by eleven 
o’clock. Rather late travelling, but you will find the hotel far 
from bad. They keep up fires in all the bedrooms.”’ 

‘‘You are going to stay at the hotel?’’ 

““No; Lam paying a visit. A sick friend has asked me down 
to see him. He will put me up.” 

And the ice thus broken between us, we began talking with- 
out restraint. He told me that he, too, was journeying to see a 
man who was very ill. And then he sighed. 

“T have not seen him for ten years,’’ he said, ‘‘ and when I 


last met him I never expected to hear of him again. I gota 
letter from him last night, telling me that he was dying. But 


you see he has forgotten to put his address ; I have had to guess’ 


at it with the aid of the post-mark,’’ and the clergyman showed 
me a letter written in a shaky hand, and yet in the weakly- 
formed letters I imagined I could trace a resemblance to some 
writing I had seen before. It was signed ‘‘Charles.”’ 

‘¢ And you do not know where to find him ?’’ 

‘No, he was from the first a ne’er-do-well, and his family 
were obliged to cast him out.’’ 

And then the clergyman sighed again. We talked of other 
things, but after a while the stream of conversation ran in the 
old current. 

‘‘Yes, I shall be glad to see him, although the letter may be 
only a lie. We are accustomed to his deceptions. He was 
ruined by the stage, sir.”?__ 

‘Ruined by the stage !’? Iexclaimed. ‘‘ Forgive me if I 
say that you speak with the bitterness of inexperience. I have 
had a knowledge of the stage for many years, and I can con- 
scientiously declare that I have never known anyone ruined by 
the stage. Take my word for it, sir, actors and actresses are 
quite as good as their neighbours.”’ 

I spoke with some warmth. J hate narrow-mindedness, espe- 
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cially when I find it in the person of a parson. My companion, 
however, did not seem offended ; he merely said— 

‘©You have had a knowledge of the stage for many years ; 
then, perhaps, you may have met a Mr. Dowdeswell ?’’ 

“No, not to my recollection. Was this his professional 
name??? . ° 

‘Tt was the name of his family.’’ 

“«'Then he very likely changed it. I do not know why actors 
should change their names before appearing on the stage; but 
it is certainly a custom amongst them.”” 

‘*T hope he followed the fashion, then,’’ said the clergyman, 
bitterly. ‘‘ He was a disgrace to his family.”’ 

‘* Tn his person you speak with undue severity of a very noble 
calling,’’ I cried, warmly. 

‘“«T think I have some right. 
do-well, was my brother.”’ 

There was an awkward silence after this. 
clergyman began again— 

“‘Yes, he was always a wild fellow. At school he was called 
Bad Bob, and the nickname clung to him in later years. It was 
the name of a pirate very popular amongst us in our boyish 
days—Bad Bob.’ 

“* You say he was ruined by the stage?’’ 

‘‘Yes. We were brought up with great severity by our 
father. He hated anything in the shape of levity, and his 
horror was the stage. He used to say that he would sooner see 
a son of his a dead man yather than a living actor, and I believe 
he was sincere. Bad Bob was fond of acting, and——” 

‘Took to the stage as a profession.”’ 

‘Yes,’ replied the clergyman. ‘‘I shall never forget the 
scene between father and son. They were both as proud as 
Lucifer. My brother insisted that he was a man, and had the 
rights of a man. Then my father told him to leave him—to 
quit the house—for ever. Bad Bob caught up the words and 
repeated them, ‘for ever.’ Father and son were never to meet 
again,’’ 

«« And what became of your brother? ’’ 

‘We heard of him for a short time as a provincial actor in 
some obscure country town. Then he disappeared altogether. 
After a while, reports reached us that he had gone to Australia, 
and was leading a life of robbery in the Bush.” 

‘* And you did not ascertain the truth or falsehood of these 
reports ?”’ 

** Cur bono 2 My sister married a banker ; one of my brothers 
is a distinguished officer in the army; I, myself, am a vicar. 
Would Bad Bob, fresh from a career of guilt in a distant colony, 
have been an acquisition to our family circle?” 

‘* And upon this slender evidence you condemn your brother 
unheard, and declare him ruined by the stage! Pardon me, 
sir, if I do not compliment you either on your logic or your 
charity,” and I turned my head away angrily. 

‘For all that it has been a great grief, and when I got this 
scrawl last night my heart bledwithin me. I only hope that he 
is deceiving us once again.” 

There was genuine sorrow in the parson’s face, and my wrath 
was lost in sympathy. 

‘* And haye you never seen your brother since he left yeur 
father’s house ?”” 

‘* Never. Heappeared in our midst about two years ago. I 
was away at the time. From what my sister tells me, I think 
he must have been a sailor, He had not much opportunity for 
explanation, as she ordered him out of her house the moment he 
had proclaimed his identity. She gave him no time to make a 
defence. He left her without a word.” 

‘¢T suppose you don’t uphold her conduct ?’’ 

“As aclergyman, [ cannot. She treated him with too much 
severity. She ought tohave remembered, too, that he came of 
a proud race. Poor Bad Bob! We were great friends as boys. 
I hope this letter is one of his deceptions. Fancy Bad Bob—poo1 
old Bad Bob—dying !”’ 

He was speaking to himself, and the kindly look in his eyes 
grew more kindly, Soon the train arrived at Wellbourne, and we 
got out of the carriage and stood upon the platform. The 
station-master came up to me and bowed. 

‘* Well, Mr. Chapman, and how is Mr. Aubrey ?”’ 

‘We have very sad news of him, sir. They say he’s sink- 
ing. You know how he was respected in this town—how he 
was loved. It’s thrown a gloom over everything, sir. lfevera 
man had a kind heart he had one! Ah! if other folks spent 
their money as he spent his, the world would be a much happier 
place. It was not only the almshouses and the hospital, sir; 
but you know he was always ready to assist a fellow creature 
in distress. Not that he ever told of it, not he!’ But things 
come out when people hear that a man is dying. God bless 


Charles Dowdeswell, the ne’er- 


But soon the 


him! But you had better go to him at once, sir.’’ 
“Twill, Good-night, Mr. Chapman. Good-night, Mr. 
Dowdeswell.”’ 


‘Mr. Dowdeswell!’’ exclaimed the station- master; ‘‘ beg your 
pardon, sir, but are you Mr. Dowdeswell ?”’ 

“That is my name.’’ 

‘Beg your pardon, sir; but the Rector said that if I could 
find you I was to ask you, with his compliments, to come to 
him at once.’’ 

‘Very strange,’’ muttered the clergyman. ‘‘I don’t know the 
Rector.’? Thén he added in a louder voice, ‘‘ And where shall 
I find him ?”’ 

‘« He is at the bedside of Mr. Aubrey. 
his dearest friends.”’ 

“So we are to be fellow travellers a little longer,’’? I said, 
and in company we left the station together. 

When we reached my poor friend’s house, I found waiting 
for me terrible news. Charles Aubrey was dead! For a 
moment I was stunned, and then I heard the sound of voices. 
‘The Rector was speaking to Mr. Dowdeswell. 

‘Yes, he said he would give worlds to see you before he died. 
If you arrived after his death I was to tell you what I thought 
of him. I obey his order. Charles Aubrey was the best man, 
the noblest Christian I have ever known.’’ 


‘But I don’t know him,’’ stammered out the clergyman. 
“ T can assure you I don’t mow him.’’ 

‘« He seemed to know yoa. Come,’’ and the Rector led the 
way to the chamber of death. I sank into a chair, hiding my 
eyes in my hands. Suddenly I heard a heavy fall and a terrible 
cry. I looked up and saw Mr. Dowdeswell kneeling by the 
bedside of the dead man. 

‘*Tt’s Bad Bob, it’s Bad Bob !’’ he almost screamed. 
my poor brother !”’ 

For a few moments there was a sound of bitter weeping—the 
pent-up sorrow of many years. ‘Then came the voice of the 
Rector. 

“He sent his love to his family, and I was to tell his brother 
not to grieve for him. I was to say, if I could say it—and I 
can—that he had not lived a useless life. And I was to declare, 
if I could declare it—and I can—that he did not owe his ruin to 
the stage.’’ 

And as the Rector spoke, the church chimes began to ring in 
the glad New Year. And the silvery sounds born in the belfry 
under the shadow of the Cross seemed to say, ‘‘ Love, mere y, 
and charity ; love, mercy, and charity; love, mercy, and chari ty 

to all men,” 


Mr. Aubrey is one of 


“Tis 
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OUR CAPTIOUS CRITIC. 


In answerum to the invitationi of an unknown benefac- 
torum I wentit to seeum the Latini playum of Trinummus, by 


= Plomk: drm: Decl’: Hor} Ce a 


dear old Plautus, at the Westminster Schoolium. It was a 
rollicking night for me, I can assure you, and considering that 
I did not understand much Latin, and that I have this morning 
left in the train running from Ascot to Waterloo some notes of 


my own along with the programmeium of the Orgium, and a 
few cuttings from the criticism of Mr. Moy Thomas (out of 
which I intended performing a fraudulent ‘dissertation that 
would cause me to appear wondrous wise), you may imagine 
what a happy state y am in regarding the whole affair. Yes, 


Latin declensions have declined, and, sad to confess, my only 
thoroughly concise knowledge of dead or classic languages is 
confined to and divided between that of the Yahoos and the 
Irish. Nevertheless, of the night of the Trin: Plaut: at 
Westminster School, I took the precaution of watching very 
carefully the features of one whom I chose, by appearances, as 
a likely fellow at an off-hand knowledge of what was going on 
on the stage. I got on very well with this sort of deception 
until I found that I suddenly discovered that he had been 
filching superficial knowledge of the same character from an old 
gentleman whose eyery line breathed the tale ‘‘ Latin Pro- 
fessor,’’ this old gentleman haying quietly glided into gentle 
slumber, left his watcher, and therefore me in my turn, desti- 
tute of a cue wherewith to time our laughter and applause. 
There was nothing left then but to study the classic bearing 
and costumes of the various characters upon the stage, which, 
of course, is best commented upon with the pencil. You see, if 
I had not lost those cuttings I spoke of, [could have commenced 
something that would have ‘‘rushed’’ the reader and saved all 
miserable explanations, say in this style: 

‘“Tt was very cheering to the heart of an old Latin scholar, 
aye, one who himself has not failed in times gone by to win 
golden laurels of opinion from the highest authorities in the 
land, as he declaimed the burning and eloquent passages of the 


Granp Orp Masters of the classics—to sit and win his triumphs 
over again, mentally, as he listened to the ardent efforts of the 
young, while they grappled with the humours, fancies, and 
cynicisms in the Trinummus of dear old Plautus. Such was 
my happy lot, as, on one of the evenings given by the 
students of the Westminster School, I sat amongst other 
scholars, and felt like an old ‘’ Varsity stroke,’ while he watches 
his muscular successors of a later generation bend to their task 
between Putney and Mortlake. But, to seriously investigate 
the performances of the young. gentlemen who undertook the 
presentation of the Trinummus, let us begin with——’’ There, 
reader, don’t you see that is where it is? I am completely 
stuck! That confounded train from Ascot, and that 
(printer’s) devil who is waiting for my wise utterances and 
brilliant turns of classic lore, all are against me. Then, again, 
I have to confess my pitiful ignorance. That is the hard point 
—the unkindest cut. What ought I todo? Ask my friend, 
the Reverend Horatio Plinylog, to help me? No, hang it! He 
may have been a Westminster boy once, anda dab at Latin; 
but now I remember very well, when he was going in for his 
M.A. degree at Cambridge, he had to get a whiskey-drinking 
nip of a Dublin University man to write his Latin sermon. 
Even if he did know enough to pull me through, he is away 
in Berkshire somewhere, and no doubt, as he feels what parsons 
call, after dawdling through the lightsome duties of the Sunday, 
‘¢Mondayish,’’ and would not feel inclined to give his mental 
faculties a, strain, and no doubt is helping half a dozen pretty 
girls to dress the pulpit, in which they adore him and hate 
each other twice every Sunday in the year, or is away skating 
with the Squire’s pretty daughter, just to give his brain a rest. 
It makes me mad to think that he, an accepted scholar, with 
M.A. to his name, has not to write the account of the West- 
minster play, and that I, a confessed ignoramus, have not to 
help decorate that pulpit— (wouldn’t I put a festoon 
of holly on the seat where Cog sits!)—or to rest 
my brain on skates with the Squixe’s pretty daughter. But, 


there, it is no use being jealous or irritable. Write me down | of that. 


———a U 
Somath) z wren Quote CLL 
SU gee 


an ass, and let’s talk about the Westminster School and the 
boys, and wish them all a jolly good Christmastide. I remem- 
ber going to look at the old building behind Westminster Abbey 
with poor ‘‘ Willie”? Dixon—to whose memory Julian Haw- 
thorne has paid such a graceful tribute in Belgravia, Dixon was 


Somsihang froth Latocee. 


an old Westminster boy, and very fond of the place and all its 
connections, of talking about it and the ‘high times”? they 
used to have there—and, I dare say, have now, for the matter 
Poor Dixon has followed many another good fellow 
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whose namc is scored or painted in one of the tall, dusty, dormo- 
tories. ‘The play the other night was presented in one of the 
huge rooms—it had been cleared for the occasion, and a complete 
stage occupied one end of the hall while the other was filied 
with a gallery sloping from ceiling to floor, this was delegated 
in front to visitors and at the back to bright young gentlemen 
in full collegiate habiliments with white ties and spotless gloves. 
They formed the clague, and were ever ready to applaud the 
efforts of the friends who had ventured to declaim in classic 
garb. They were, however, quite under the control of two 
superior beings of their own livery who, by raising white 
wands, quelled ever and anon the vigour of their approval. 
Down below to the left sat more visitors of the male persuasion, 
while on the right were rows of fair women and faded ‘blue 
stockings.’’ At the hour announced for the commencement of 
the play the centre of the floor was empty, but after a short 
delay the dignitaries of the venerable institution, accompanied 
by distinguished guests, strode solemnly up to this part of the 
auditorium, accompanied by the strains of ‘‘ See the Conquering 
Hero Comes.” This over, and the bodies of the great ones 
comfortably ensconced in their seats, the curtain was lifted and 
out stepped a spik and span young gentleman who, in full colle- 
giate fig, delivered the prologue and disappeared. Then the 
play began, and the gentlemen enacting the various parts went 
bravely through the rigid dialogue of which it is composed. 
During the interval of entre’acte the band went madly at the 
music of Madame Favart, H.UM.S. Pinafore, and other highly 
classical operas. The costumes, as I explain in my sketches, 
were highly classical, and the habit of wearing the arms encased 
in fingered silken hose added to the effect. There was a happy 
tone mingling of old boys with young that gave a very pleasant 
influence to the entertainment. Everybody seemed determined 
to please and be pleased, and everybody succeeded. Next week 
.I will haye descended from classic regions and will have the 
really pleasant undertaking of saying nice things about the dear 
little people who are delighting the town with 1.1.8, Pinafore. 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


MISS ALMA MURRAY. 


Tuts talented young actress, a daughter of the late Mr. 
Leigh. Murray, was born in London on the 21st of November, 
1856, and made her first appearance on the stage at the Olympic 
Theatre in 1869, playing Saccharissa in Mr. W. 8. Gilbert’s 
Princess, under the management of the late Mr. W. H. Liston. 
Her next engagement was with Mr. Chatterton at Drury Lane 
and other theatres, under whose management she remained three 
years, playing small parts with much quiet ease and grace. In 
the autumn of 1875 she accepted a provincial engagement for 
what is termed ‘‘ juvenile leading characters’’ with Mr. H. M. 
Pitt, playing Kate Garson in The Lancashire Lass, Lottie in Two 
Roses, Clara Douglas in Money, Constance Howard in False 
Shame, and other similar parts, winning highly eulogistic press 


notices and rapidly strengthening her power and confidence. In | 


December, 1876, she joined the company of Mrs. F. Glover for 
the winter season at the Theatre Royal Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
In September, 1877, Miss Murray reappeared on the boards of 
Old Drury as Alice Bridgenorth in Mr. W. G. Wills’s play, 


England in the Days of Charles II. We have already recorded | 


our impression of her acting on that occasion. From October, 
1877, to February, 1878, Miss Murray played at the Adelphi 
Theatre, appearing most successfully as Eliza in After Dark, 
and Edith Burrowes in Formosa. She then fulfilled some pro- 
vincial engagements, and in June, 1879, joined the company of 
Mr. Irving at the Lyceum Theatre, where she is now playing. 


CUTTING IT FINE. 


Haprity they have not cut it too fine, however, and the heads 
of the steaming horses will not have to be turned sorrowfully 
home again. The little party in the private omnibus are on 
their way to a ball, and had to drive several miles to the nearest 
railway station. Delays will occur before setting out on such 
expeditions. Maud had forgotten her shoes, and then when 
these had been found mamma insisted that Mabel should fetch 
some more wraps and not go out in the wintry air after her 
severe cold, &c., &c. Then there was a discussion as to how the 
party should be packed, until the eldest son of the house, after 
a hasty exchange of whispers with his sister’s pretty little friend 
now Visiting them, declared that he would drive himself ; and 
strangely enough there was, it appeared, nothing that the young 
lady liked so much as riding on the outside of a carriage. At 
length the expedition gets off, and when it is fairly started a 
discovery is made to the effect that the usually faithful hall 
clock was wrong, and that the time is really ten minutes before 
what it was supposed to be. This annoying truth is conveyed 
to the driver, who interrupts his téte-a-tete to say all right, and 
just touches the near side horse with his whip. On they go 
merrily, amid fears and hopes and constant requests to the coach- 
man to make haste ; but he knows that the good horses are doing 
their best, and only turns round to nod a reply. No signs of 
the train. Canit be gone? No! there it comes pufting along 
just as they turn up the incline leading to the station. The 
stationmaster and porter are on the alert, and the anguish of 
missing the ballis not to overwhelm the light-hearted party. 
Maud whispers to her brother that they have nearly missed the 
train through his flirting with Annie, instead of attending to 
his horses ; but this is quite unjust. Certainly, however, they 
were cutting it fine. 


THE DEATH OF CHARLES XII. 


Tue subject of our illustration represents the death of Charles 
XII. of Sweden, and in submitting it to our readers, we 
will give a short outline of the life of this great warrior. 
Charles XII. when only twenty-two years old, commenced his 
military career and invaded Russia, inflicting a crushing defeat 
upon the Russian army at the battle of Narva. Two years 
later the whole of Poland fell into his hands, and on the 31st of 


July, 1702, he entered Cracow. In 1707 he again fought the | 


Russians, his most embittered enemies, and against whom he 
had sworn eternal hatred. But, like Napoleon, he was doomed 
to incur the fatal consequencies of an aggressive war against 
the Northern Colossal, and at the battle of Pultowa, on July 8, 
1709, Charles’s romantic campaign came to a disastrous end in 
that country. 

Some years after Charles was taken prisoner by the Turks at 
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Bender, and was detained fora long time at the Court of Stam- 
boul. With his adventurous ‘escape from there, and his flight 
through Central Europe to the shores of the Baltic, all our readers 
are well acquainted. In October, 1714, Charles was again in his 
native country, and in his campaign against the Danes was 
killed in the trenches before Friedrichshall, where he was found 
lying dead in the snow by his attendants, who had left him 
only a short time before the fatal shot struck him. 

The incident selected by the artist is that when the fallen 
King is being borne off by his guard over the Swedish 
Norwegian borders. The appearance of the wintry landscape 
and the dejected yet noble bearing of the true old weather-’ 
beaten Swedish warriors lend a double charm to the composi- 
tion of the artist, Cederstrom, whose work deserves especial 


praise, both on account of its truth to nature, and the artistic | 


effect which he has developed in its execution. 


THE FIRST CHRISTMAS CAROL. 


Everybody knows that the ‘‘ Gloria in Excelsis,’’ the divine 
song of joy which the angels sang to the shepherds at our 
Lord’s nativity, was the first Christmas carol. But nobody 
knows when the various earthly echoes of that heavenly carol was 
first heard upon earth. That itis of very ancient date is certain, 
for the fathers of the earliest Christian Church were wont to 
sing these sacred canticles among theirclergy. "Warton, in his 
‘History of English Poetry,’? mentions a licence granted in 
1562 to John Tysdale for printing ‘‘ Crestenmas carowles 


| auctorisshed by my lord of London,” and of these some are sup- 


posed to be still extant and yearly sung by wandering children 
in the gloom and cold of winter evenings ushering in the great 
Christian holiday. If so, we are assured of at least one thing, 
the angelic carols the artist has suggested are very different 
pieces of music from those which run 


God bless you, merry gentlefolks, 
Let nothing you dismay. 


THE INTERNATIONAL DAIRY SHOW AT DUBLIN. 
Smerpurne Hatz, December 10th, 11th, 12th, and 18th. 


Many people have read Professor Sheldon’s exhaustive 
lecture on the production of milk, and butter-making—delivered 
some few nights since in the Theatre of the Royal Dublin 
Society—and it will, perhaps, be of interest if we proceed, with 
reference to our drawing, to point out how Ireland, as the 
acknowledged butter-making centre of the world up to 
the present, has been benefited by the exhibition just 
past. Crowds have come and crowds have gone, all I 
trust edified by the beautiful display of cleanliness and 
neatness whereby those of a colder and more inhospitable 
clime have nearly come to the front in a generous strife 
with us as to what nation could exhibit the most pleasant and 
tempting emollient in the shape of butter. And Ireland with 
all her backwardness has won ; won against high-class machinery 
and the ‘‘ patentest ’’ of most perfect patents. Carlow, with her 
simple antiquated churns, and her old-time set pans, and 
Monaghan acting under the undisturbed dicta of centuries, seem 


| to have come out triumphant in their exhibits, and set the butter- 


buying world in a frenzy as to who should have the lion’s share 
of their products. This is all very well, but there is a deeper 
deep yet, and if the Irish farmer-foll will now only learn the 
invaluable lesson of cleanliness, then the Dairy Show of this year 
will have done a something of which its promoters may be 
proud of in after times. The material is here, but alas! so is 
the waste, and of what does it avail that the richest of our dairy 


| farms sends forth its thousands of pounds of the golden trans- 
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muted cream if a fourth, or sometimes even a third of their 
exported treasure be returned as unfit for food, or sale, from 
dirt ? 

To those who have originated this Show the thanks of huma- 
nity generally are due; tor, setting aside all of oral teaching, 
they have shown by plain visual demonstration what may be 
achieved by patience, by perseverance, by perfect cleapliness, 
and by minute attention to often over-looked or uncared-for 
details. The pretty Norman girl who, with a graceful German 
beauty, went through all the simple business of the dairy, in 
sight of the visitors, must have raised an envious thrill in the 


| bosoms of some of my fair countrywomen that stood a tip-toe 


to watch their every move. No hand was supposed to touch 
the sweet delicate material during its rapid and many changes 
from the time it came in yeasty seething from the cow until it 
lay a lovely golden mass before you. The cream was separated 
from the milk, then rapidly gathered away by wooden scoops, 
tossed into arotary churn, and turned out by beautifully clean 
wooden scoops once more, taken under a rotating fluted press, 
wherein any of the remaining milk was squeezed out, and finally 
delivered on to a table, a piece of freshness and beauty to tempt 
the very gods themselves. 

The Show, I am glad to say, was largely attended, and it 
was no fault of the spirited originators if it were not more so; 
for railway tickets admissable to the exhibition were to be had 
over the length and breadth of the Green Isle. The Rey. Canon 
Bagot was simply ubiquitous; his giant form was to be seen 
here, there, and everywhere, now describing the constituent parts 
of milk to an admiring and interested audience, now describing 
the tortuous intricacies of the separators or the rotary churn 
to a simple, frieze-coated Carlow man and his good woman, and 
anon emphasising his belief that the firkin system as it exists 
in Ireland should be bundled out of the land without a 
blessing. Messrs. Stephens, Townsend and Robertson paid 
marked attention within the enclosure, describing everything 
that needed description and bearing patiently being overlooked 
by the radiant contingent of the foreign dairymaids working 
bewilderingly near. Mr. Cobbe, Dr. Moss, Professor Sheldon, 
Mr. Green, and last, not least, Mr. Rogers, the courteous 
superintendent, all deserve thanks for their untiring attention 
to the public and the press, which said public and press will 
unite I know in wishing them one and all a merry and joyous 
Christmas. 

The youngest of young folk being now aware of how butter 
may be made by machinery—I was nearly saying almost without 
milk at all—perhaps it might not be out of place to give a 
Carlow man’s version of how they do it down there where they 
won the ‘‘ goold medal,’’ as he says. ‘‘ We jist get the milk 


| from the cow, you know,”’ says he, ‘‘and thin we place it in 
| low flat tubs to set; here we let it remain some sixteen or 


eighteen hours at a stretch, and then skimmin’ it, the crame is 
put into large crocks, which in very cowld weather we place 
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near the fire-side to keep up the heat. You see this afther g 
time we churn in one of the ould churns, and thin comes the 
butther, and, begannys, afther thet the goold medal; while we 
take the skim milk to market and sell it to whosomdever wil| 
buy it, and, be the lawneys, if you wor at a market in Carlow 
ye’d often see thirty or forty donkey’s carts of a morning laden 
wid skim churns along aich side o’ the sthreet. It’s nate clang 
dhrinkin’. Though, be me sowl, I’d like somethin’ stronger, sir 
for all that. Would ye let me ax ye plaze where’s the refrish- 
ment room ?’’—and exit the Carlow man. 

The Cattle Show was a sad falling off from those of bygone 
years. One side of the Agricultural Hall served to stall the 
whole of the beasts, while the centre was given up to roots 
harness, carts, and goody-goodies for the Christmas time. 
Sheep were few, pigs were few. but the galleries had a glorious 
show of poultry and pigeons. 

Taking it all in all, though I know that for many a year the 
Irish peasant cannot avail himself of, perhaps, even the simplest 
of the machinery here abounding, yet if nothing else comes of 
the present International Dairy Show than perfect cleanliness in 
the making and packing of our Irish butter for the future, 
then the whirling shafts, the rotary churns, the gleaming milk- 
cans and vats, the tempting dairy-houses for from five to forty 
cows, the snowy firkins with their straw or hemp armour- 
sheathing, the sycamore butter-fingers, and last, not least, the 
tiny truthful thermometers, have not been gathered here in 
vain ; and so, as a lover of the dear old isle, I would ask you to 
wach the promoters ‘‘A Merry Christmas and a Happy New 

ear. FF. 


AN OLD-FASHIONED PROGRAMME. 


The following quaint programme, lately compiled for some amateur 
theatricals at Manchester, speaks for itself so fully that we give it without 
further comment :— 


4s hath been aforetime promised thys Comelie Sheete wille, when ye same 
shalle be unfolded, discoveree ye Matter pertaiving to 


A VERIE JOYFULLE ENTERTAYNEMENTE, 


Wherewyth itis purposed to delyght ye Goode Folke of ye antiente and 
loyalle Byrghes of Maccuusriznp, Mancuester, and ALTRYNGHAME, on ye 
dayes, atte ye Houres, and inne ye Places following, to witte—on Mondaye, 
ye 15th Daye of Decembre 1879, at ye Haun, inne Macclesfield aforesaid, 
wherein ye gallant Vi[[th Cursuyre Ryrite VoLunrrrrs are wont to 
pertect themselves inne ye Martial Exercises; ye Doores of ye said Halle 
Wille be throwne open to admit ye Publick at 7 by ye Clock. On Tuesdaye, 
ye 16th Daye of Decembre 187y, at ye Playe House ycleped ye Turarrs 
Royaxe, inne ye Citie of Manchester aforesaid ; ye doores of ye said Playe 
House wille be invitingly opened by 6 30 by ye clock. On Wednesdaye, ye 
17th Daye of Decembre 1879, atte ye Ryncku for SkarynGe, in ye antiente 
Parish of Bowdonne, and adjoyninge ye said Byrghe of Altrynghame ; ye 
Portalles of ye saide Ryncke wille bee soe arranged as to admitte ye 
Multitude at 6-45 by ye Clock. tis to bee welle apprehended that ye 
Entertayaemente wille beginne at each of the aforsaids Places in ye Kyening 
at 7-30 bye ye Clock. 
Nove.—It is purposed by ye kynde players (who doe gyve theire services, 
and who doe not receive any largesse therefor) 
To replenishe ye exceeding emptie Cofferes of ye 
XIth Cursuire 
RYFLE VOLUNTEERES, 


so far as in them lies; itte is therefore verie heartilie desired thatte alle 
folke inne ye several naborhoods shalle attend inne multitudes, 


Forasmuch as some of ye players haye, if not never then hardly ever, 
played before so manie folkes and maybe therebye shamefaced, ye goode 
tolkes present are beseeched to look leniently on any shortcomings thereof. 
Should any of ye playinge delight ye people, they must bee pleased to 
remember itis unseemlie to stampe with ye feet, as it doeth cause much 
dust to arise and so choke ye yoyces. Ye players wille bee glad to receive 
applause from ye bringing of ye hands together, Poppe wille not bee solde; 
nor wille oranges bee vended, by reason of ye slyppery nature of ye rhynde 
or peele thereof. Ye goode folke maye dryncke in ye dulcet straines of ye 
dyvers bandes of musicke. 


HERE FOLLOWETH YE BILLE OF YE PLAYE, 


Imprints there wille bee presented a lyttle Comedie by one 
Sir Cuarztes Youne, Bart., ycleped 
“YELLOW ROSES,” 
Inne whych one Mistress Moncxron wille playe ye parte of Mistress Pevril, 
and Sir Cuarnes YounG wille playe ye parte of Colonel St. Clair. ‘ 
Ye Scene is to bee supposed to take place inne ye Morning Room inne 
Carysfort Cottage, inne an unknowne Countie. 


Here cometh a pause inne ye Entertaynemente. ye whych duryng, ye 
yoyces may bee audyblie raysed ; ye dyvers persons in commande doe nowe 
againe heartilie desire that there shalle bee no flyrtinge nor levitie among ye 
yonge menne and maydens presente. Mach maye nowespeake to hys nabor, 
and, if it seemeth good unto him, he may discourse on ye abilitie of ye 
Players and others. 


Ivem.—Ye players wille nowe Playe ye Comedie inne dyvers Actes, 
wrytten by one Master Cuartes Surru Cuevrnam, ycleped 
" “A LESSON INNE LOVE,” 


Ye Scenz.—Ve Bellevue Boarding House. 
Winkleborough on ye Sands, 
And ye various partes therein wille bee played by ye severall dames and 
gentles as followeth :— 

Captain Freeman. .... Sir Cuaries Youna. 
Master Orlando Middlemark . . Master Monracu. 
Master Babblebrook. . . . . . . Captain Honumay. 
Miss Anastasia Winterberiy . . . . . Miss Jounson. 
Miss Edith Leslie. . .. .. 

Mistress Sutherland . 


.. . Miss Ewarr. 
Mistress Moncxron, 


Now cometh ye merrie Entertaynemente to an ende, and ye Goodlie 
Companie wille be pleased to depart in a seemlie mannere, as soone as maye 
be conyeniente ynto them, or sooner, 


Lette alle ye yonge Menne and Maydens of Altrynghame and Bowdonne 
observe that there wille bee a 


GRAND BALLE OR HOPPE 
AY ALTRYNGHAME 

during ye moneth of January 1880, to whych ye said yonge Menne are 
bidden to bryng theive Sisters and theire Cousins, and theire Aunts, if so 
bee ye last named bee comelie; and ye Maydens are prayed to bryng any 
stranger-Damsels whom they knowe to bee of goode abilitie to mingle inne 
yemaziedaunce. i i 

They that doe desire more knowledge anent thys goodlie and joyfulle 
Entertaynemente, must patiently tarry fora more fytting time, when ye 
dyvers matters to bee comprehended wille bee perfected. They wille bee 
admonished further at a more profytable season, 


“GOD SAVE YE QUEEN.” 


Thys sheete is vended for yesumof Tunerpency; if he that doth dystrybute 
ye same shalle take more largesse therefor he shalle obtain 
for himself ye bagge or sacque. 


Mussrs. Purtick anp Snrpson recently sold the Autograph 
MS. of Handel’s opera -/madigi, 73 pp. folio, for £35 10s., and 
that of Mozart’s Quintettin D major, 39 pp., for 43 guineas. 
They were from the collection of the late Mr. F', Smee, of the 
Bank of England. 


THE LATE 
MR. COMPTON 


CMAWWORM.? 


DRAWN FROM LIFE BY F. BARNARD. 
few Proof Copies, on fine Plate Paper, may be had 
price One Shilling each, by post 13 stamps. 


Address, The Publisher, 
“TrpusTRATED Sportive AND Dramatio News,” 
148, Strand, London, 
: £10 to £1,000 Invested in UNITED 
aA STATES STOCKS make fortunes every month. 
Books sent free explaining everything.—Bax 4 
Bankers and Biock roksan: 17, WeU-st.,NewYork,U 8.4. 
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THORNHILL'S 
NEW SHOOTING KNIFE. 


THE GERMAN SILVER SIDES FORM 
TWO CARTRIDGE EXTRACTORS. 


i 


\ 


Sporting Gazette, Sept. 13, 1879. 


*‘Nothing, indeed, could be better.”— 
Land and Water, Sept. 20, 1879. 


In order to test the value of this advertisement, 
customers ordering, will greatly oblige by quoting this 
number—200. 


10s. 6d., Post Free. 


ON RECEIPT OF P.O, ORDER OR STAMPS, 


W. THORNHILL & CO., 


144, New Bond-street. 


These elegant and durable Ornaments form the most useful and 
appropriate CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


OROIDE GOLD JEWELLERY, REGISTERED. 


THE ONLY PERFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR 18-CARAT GOLD. FULL ILLUS- 
TRATED PRICE LISTS AND OPINIONS OF THE PRESS FREE PER POST. 


P.0.0. Exhibition Road, South Kensington. 


Wate: 


OPEN FACE, from 21s, y 
6d. extra. In various sizes for Ladies and Gentlemen. 


A LBERT CHAINS, perfect in finish, and embracing 


SPECIALITY.—THE 
Bre! 4s. 6d. to 10s, 6d. 


—These are fashioned after the styles 
of those made by the most approved makers of Gold 


Watches, and in elegance of design, choice finish, and 
perfect mechanism, will bear comparison with the most 
expensive. 


HUNTERS, from 30s. Per Post, Registered, 


all the best 18-carat gold designs, 103. 6d. Smaller 


patterns. 5s., 7s. 6d. 
SPECIALITIES.—The KENSINGTON, the SULTAN, 15s. each. 


i Bee een 3s. 


6d. to 10s. 6d.; engraved, 
4s. 6d. to 10s. 6d.; with various ornamentation, 
7s. 6d. to 21s. 

NEW BOLT FASTENING LOCKET., 
each; EARRINGS, 
8s. 6d. to 10s. 6d.; BRACELETS, 12s. 6d.; LONG 
CHAINS, 10s. 6d. ; LADIES’ VICTORIA CHAINS (can 
be worn as Necklets), 7s. 6d.; STUDS, 2s. 6d. ; LINKS, 
2s. 6d. ; SOLITATRES, 2s, 6d.; SCARF RINGS, 3s. 6d. ; 
SCARE PINS, 2s. 6d.; SEALS, 4s, 6d.; PENCIL 
CASES, 2s. 6d.; COMPASS CHARMS, for appendages 
to Watch Chains, combining a reliable Compass, Burning 
Glass and Magnifier, Ship’s Wheel Pattern, 8s. 6d. All 
the latest 18-carat gold patterns and best workmanship. 
FREE and SAFE PER POST. 

Cheques, National Provincial Bank of England 


Cc. C. ROWE, 88 and 92, Brompton Road, London, S.W. 


Just Published, 


WHEEL OF FORTUNE, l5s.; 


SIR BEVYS, 15s. 


Size 36 by 24. Very finely coloured, with Jockeys up. Ten Celebrated Winners, including the above, £5. 


THE KOSSOLIAN SALT. 


OR BLOOD SALT, 
HORSES, COWS, OXEN, SHEEP, & CALVES. 


Tts saline and ferruginous elements Lage languor 
exhaustion, want of energy, and loss of appetite. 
All animals should have an ounce or two of the 
KOSSOLIAN or BLOOD SALT 


mixed with their food once or twice a week, from the 
hunter down to the carriage horse and hack, 

All young animals, whether colt, calf, orlamb, should 
have an ounce of 


KOSSOLIAN or BLOOD SALT. 
mixed with their food, for it is asafeguard against con- 
tagious diseases, and it is destructive to the parasites in 
the bronchial tubes, causing that distressing malady the 
Hoosg or Husx. It converts the food, while in the 
stomach, rapidly into flesh and bone-making elements, 
and gives a firmness to the flesh to resist all poisonous 
efiluvia, and it also renders all animals capable of endur- 
ing with safety the heat of summer and the cold rains 
and sleet of winter. 

Sold in Boxes containing 1 dozen packets, price 12s. 


DAY, SON, & HEWITT, 


22, DORSET-STREET, BAKER-STREET, 
LONDON, W. 


Ae Cots and HORSES 
oo BROKEN, easy mouthed and 
temperate, and exercised by usin, 
JOCKEY’S of WHALEBONE and 
GUTTA PERCHA, 70s. ; hire 2s, a 
Seema’, Week, Crib-biting Straps, from 21s., 

AGRADE MARKGia® Safety Springs to Reins, 12s.; leg 
Eseries from 15s. ; Fetlock, Speedy Leg, Hock, Knee 

oots, 
BLACKWELL, Saddler, &c., Patentee. 
259, Oxford-street. Of all saddlers. 


ORSES._TAYLOR’S CONDITION 
BALLS. 
The Wield.—* Try Taylor’s Condition 


Balls. N.B.—The 
Bells Life—* They possess extra- 
ordinary merit,’? same ingredients 
York Herald.—* An invaluable pre- 
paration.”’ in the 
Sunday Tines.— They are peculiarly 
efficacious.’ form of 
Join Scott,—‘* They are invaluable.” 
John Osborne.—* They are un- Powders. 
equalled.’’ 
Samuel Rodgers.—‘‘ Send me _ six 6 Balls, 3s. ; 
dozen packets.” 
Thomas Dawson.— Send me a good | 8 Powders, 2s. 6d. 
supply.” 
ORSES.—TAYLOR’S COUGH 


POWDERS. 
COUGH OR INFLUENZA.—A cure guaranteed in ten 
ays 


In boxes, 2s. 6d., full directions. Sold by all Chemists. 
Prepared by THOS, TAYLOR, M.R.C.V.S., Dersy. 


TO HORSE OWNERS—IMPORTANT, 


WRITE FOR SAMPLE OF 
SPRATT’S PATENT 
FORLAGE BISCUITS. 


NUTRITIOUS AND PORTABLE. 


‘The Field says: ‘‘We have recently tested these 
Biscuits, and can confidently recommend a trial,” 


SPRATTS’ PATENT.” BERMONDSRY. 8.5. 


J. © CORDING & vCO., 
19, PICCADILLY. 
(Corner of Air-street.) 

ONLY MAKERS OF THE 


VENTILATED 
WATERPROOF COAT. 


For Riding, Shooting, and general use, 
See Field, July 17th and 81st, 1869. 
GUARANTEED FOR ALL CLIMATES, 


THE 
IDSTONE SHOOTING BOOTS, 


As suggested and recommended by “‘Idstone,”’ 
of the Wield. 
19, PICCADILLY. 


LAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 

i THE GREAT REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 

The excruciating pain is quickly relieved and cured 
A few days by this celebrated Medicine. 

hese Pills require no restraint of diet during their 


use, and are certain i i 
Tey ae 1 to prevent the disease attacking 


_fold by #1! Chemists, at 18. 14d. and 9s. 9d. per box. 


ASSIDENT INSURANCE COM- 
~ PANY (Limited), 7, Bank-buildings, Lothbury. 
Ger eral Accidents, Personal Injuries. 
Railway Accidents, Death by Accidents. 
C, Hanpiye, Manager. 


GEO. REES, 
115 & 116, Strand, 


Wholesale Depot, 
41, 42, 48, 
RUSSELL ST., 
COVENT GARDEN. 


Warerioo Cup WIinyeErs. 
MISTERTON, COOMASSIE, DONALD, HONEYMOON, MASTER McGRATH, 


7s. 6d. each, or set of five for 15s. 


In Bottles 
and Tubes 

6d. and 1s. 
By Post 2d. extra. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


OSBORNE, BAUER, and CHEESEMAN, 
PERFUMERS TO THE QUEEN, 


19, Golden Square, Regent Street, London. 


For CHAPS, CHILBLAINS, 
Roughness of Skin, 


FER 


Used in every Hospital. 


THE TEETH. 


BRAVAIS. 


(BRAVAIS’ DIALYSED IRON.) Recommended by all Physicians. 


FOR ANAMIA, CHLOROSIS, DEBILITY, EXHAUSTION, &c. 


FER BRAVAAIS (liquid iron in concentrated drops) is the only one entirely free 
from acid; it is without smell, tasteless, and produces neither constipation, diarrhoea, 
inflammation, nor fatigue in the stomach ; it is besides the only iron that NEVER BLACKENS 

IT 18 THE CHEAPEST OF ALL FERRUGINOUS COMPOUNDS, AS A BOTTLE 
OF IT LAST8 A MONTH. 


General Depot in Paris, 13, RUE LAFAYETTE (near the Opera), 
Beware of dangerous imitations, and see that the accompanying trade mark is 
on every bottle, which can be had of all Chemists in the United Kingdom. 


BALDNESS [5 CURABLE, 


AFTER USING, 


“EAU MALLERON.” 


A CURE IS GUARANTEED IN FROM THREE 
TO SLX MONTHS. 

Monsreur Lopors respectfully solicits all those who 
are bald, but desire; o renew the natural covering of 
the head, to consult him any day between eleven and 
five o’clock, at the rooms of the French Hygienic 
Society, 56, Conduit-street, Regent-street. 

Mr. Lopois is so certain of success that he will enter 
into a cont on the principle of 


CURE NO PAY. 
Pamphlets forwarded, post free, on application, 
THE FRENCH HYGIENIC SOCIETY, 
66,CONDUIT-STREET, LONDON, W. 


EAU FIGARO. 


The last scientific discovery for restoring 
faded and grey Hair to its original colour. 
CLEANSING, HARMLESS, COLOURLESS. 


To prove that this is ‘‘bona-fide,’’ if a sample of 
hair be sent before purchase of the preparation, stating 
original colour, the same will be returned, completely 
restored. Prices 5s. and 6s. per bottle. 

Full particulars will be sent on application to the 


FRENCH HYGIENIC SOCIETY, 
56, Conduit Street, Regent Street, W. 


WIDOW LADY, in great distress, 

who has six little girls entirely dependent on 
her, earnestly entreats a little help at this happy 
season, Sheis struggling to raise a sum of money to 
enable her to start a Boarding-house, and thus have 
some means of supporting and educating her little 
ones, Donations are earnestly solicited by the Rey. 
F. W. Young, Cherbourg, Great Malvern, Worcester, 
of whom all particulars of the case can be obtained, 


BEFORE USING, 


WEAGHC LANTERN, 7s. Gd., 
INCLUDES 36 PICTURES OF ‘‘GULLIVER’S 
TRAVELS.” 


gy Larger, 10s. 6d., 15s. 6d., 
M 21s., £110s., £2 2s., to £10 10s. 
ff [lustrated Catalogue of Lan- 
ma terns and 5,000 Slides, 4 
¥a stamps, including 85 ‘ Lec- 
4 tures for the Magic Lan- 
tern,” 2s. 3d. Slides Lent 
=f on Hire. Catalogue of CON- 
(a JURING TRICKS, Jokes 
fand Puzzles, beautifully 
illustrated, 4 stamps. Mil- 
likin and Lawley’s MAGA- 
ZINE OF NEW INVEN- 
TIONS. Presents, Toys, 
Games, Jokes, and Fun for Long Evenings. King 
Christmas, Grand Winter Number, 2,000 Engrayings, 
1s.; post-free, 16 stamps. 


MILLIKIN & LAWLEY, 165, STRAND, LONDON. 


MAGNESIA 


Sere 


The Medical Profession for over Forty Years have 
approved of this pure solution as the best remedy for 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEART- 
BURN, HEADACHE, GOUT, and 
INDIGESTION, 


and as the safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions 
Ladies, Children and Infants, 


DINNEFORDS MAGNESIA 
FINDLATER’S WHISKIES. 
[ae] “ BEST OLD IRISH,” 

“BEST aoe MALT,” 
20s. per Gallon; 40s. per Dozen, 


bt] Are the produce of the old-fashioned 
POT STILLS, softened and mellowed by 
age only, 


88, Wellington Street, Covent Garden, 
20, Sloane Street, Knightsbridge. 


HOLLANDS’ 
CLIMAX SAFETY 


HAMMERLESS GUN 


(PATENT). 
The only perfectly Safe Hammerless 
Gun yet made, being absolutely free 


from any chance of accidental dis- 
charge, not only when bolted, but even 
when placed at full cock and ready for 
firing. 


From “The Field” of Oct, 25, 1879. 


Parent Sarery Lock ar Futnt Cocx, sHowinG THE 
Sarety Brock 1NTERPOSING Si 
TIAMMER AND THE STRIKER. 

DRAWINGS AND PARTICULARS ON APPLI- 
: CATION. 


NEW PATTERN TOP- LEVER 
SNAP-ACTION RIFLES. 
As recommended by the Editor of ‘‘ The Field.’ 
See Extract. 

‘*Not content with the near approach to perfection 
which they had achieved, Messrs. Hotianp have still 
further improved this dction.... . We can strongly 
recommend this recent improvement in the rook rifle. 


HOLLAND AND HOLLAND, 
98, NEW BOND STREET, W. 


Qi 


a 


TO LADIES!! 


Tue OrntGINAL MAKERS OF THE CELEBRATED 


SHREWSBURY WATERPROOF 
TWEED CLOAKS, 
ULSTERS, JACKETS, AND SKIRTS, 


ARE 


TE NVESt OC IN Vie eee SS: 
87, HIGH, STREET, SHREWSBURY, 
From whom Patterns of Material, Photographs of 
shapes and Book of Prices, may be had post free 
on application. 

Gentlemen’s Overcoats of the same material. 


HOUSEHOLD IWOT-AIR 


PUMPING ENGINE 


(RIDER’S PATENT). 
SOLE MAKERS, 


HAYWARD, TYLER & CO, 
= PERFECTLY 


NO STEAM 
BOILER. 


No. 2 size will 
raise 500 gallons of 
water per hour 80ft. 
high. Cost of work- 
ing eight hours a 
day, 2s. 6d. per 
week. 


PARISEXHIBITION, 
1879. 
SILVER MEDAL; 


A¥D 
SILVER MEDAL 


a 


i 


TO THE 
INVENTOR. 
ed il SIX OTHER 
—_—— . MEDALS. 
Dinan fe bh MT AND 


Mii aiid 


‘ : ” TWO DIPLOMAS. 
89, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


FOR VARICOSE VEINS AND WEAKNESS, 


Surgical Elastic Stockings & Knee 
Caps. d : 
Pervious, light in texture, and inexpensive. _ 
Instructions for measurement and prices on applica- 
tion, and the articles sent by post from the Manufac- 


turers, 
OPE & PLANTE, 
4, WATERLOO PL ACE, PALL MALL, 
LONDON. 
The Profession, Trade, and Hospitals supplied. 


ASK FOR AND SEE YOU GET 
SPEATTS’ PATENT 
MEAT ‘“FIBRINE” DOG CAKES, 


Which received 
PARIS EXHIBITION, ig HIGHEST AWARD. 
nm 


ONLY SILVER MEDAL FOR DOG BISCUITS. 


DOG MEDICINES AND DOG SOAP, 
One trial solicited. 


SPRATT’S PATENT BERMONDSEY, 8.E. 
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HORSE AUCTIONS. 


NOTICE. 


AVE TEESE. TATTERSALL beg to 
inform the public that there will be NO SALE 
at Albert-gate, on MONDAY, Dec. 29. 


npe be SOLD by AUCTION by Messrs. 
TATTERSALL, near ALBERT GATE, HYDE 
PARK, on MONDAY, January 5th, the property of a 
Gentleman. : 
CLANRONALD, bay horse (foaled 1873) by Blair 
Athol out of Isilia by Newminster out of Isis by 
Slane; winner of the Criterion Stakes, beating 
Springfield; valuable as a stallion. 


BARBICAN REPOSITORY. 
R.RYMILLwill SELL by PUBLIC 
AUCTION, every: TUESDAY and FRIDAY, 
commencing at ELEVEN o’clock, ONE HUNDRED 
and SLXTY HORSES, suitable for Professional Gentle- 
men, Tradesmen, Cab Proprietors, and others; active 
young Cart and Van Horses for town and agricultural 
work; also a large assortment of Carriages, Carts, 
ess, etc. 


LDRIDGE’S, London (established 
1753)._SALES by AUCTION of HORSES and 
CARRIAGES on every Wednesday and Saturday, at 
eleven o’clock precisely. Stalls should be engaged a 
week before either sale day. Horses received on Mon- 
days and Thursdays, from nine to twelve o’clock. 
Accounts paid on those days only, between ten and 
four. Cheques forwarded to the country on written 
request, The SALE on Wednesday next will include 
150 BROUGHAM and PHAETON HORSES from job- 
masters, with Hacks and Harness Horses, Cobs, and 
Ponies from noblemen and gentlemen, new and second- 
hand Carriages, Harness, &c. Sales and yaluations in 
town or country. ‘ 
W. and 8, FREEMAN, Proprietors. 


Se. ee 


BT ppacrrsccectert a) at 100gs. 
MORTIMER, at 100gs. 

Apply to Mr. Drummer, Stud Groom, at Chamant- 
par-Senlis (Oise), France. 


AT BONEHILL PADDOCKS, TAMWORTH, 
STAFFORDSHIRE, 
PzF° GOMEZ, at 30gs. a mare, 
and 1 guinea the Groom. 
Apply to Mr. Peter Scott, as above. 


At Cobham Stud Farm, 
Bus ATHOL, at 100gs. 
WILD OATS, at 50gs. 

GEORGE FREDERICK, at 50gs. 

KAISER, at 20gs. 

CADET, at 10gs. E 

Cadet is by Buccaneer out of Dahlia by Orlando, and 
was the best horse of his year in Austria; he won five 
races as a three-yrs-old, including the Austrian Derby 
and The Emperor’s Prize at Vienna. 

Apply to Mr. Bowman, Stud groom. 


AT BAUMBER PARK, NEAR HORNCASTLE, 
LINCOLNSHIRE. 
CRULEUS (own brother to Blue 
Gown), by Beadsman out of Bas Bleu, by 
Stockwell. At 15gs, groom’s fee included; his foals 
are unusually good. 

MERRY SUNSHINE, by Thormanby (winner of 
the Derby) out of Sunbeam (winner of the St. Leger). 
At 10gs, groom’s fee included ; a few half-bred mares at 
half price. Both these horses are perfectly sound in 
every respect. Foaling mares at 2is., and barren 
mares at 14s, per week ; all expenses to be paid before 
the removal of the mares, if required. 

Apply to Mr. Taylor Sharpe. 


AT MYTON STUD FARM, NEAR YORK. 
YRIAN, by Mentmore out of 
Princess ; 15 mares, besides those of his owner, 
at25 gs, and 1 guinea the groom; winners and dams of 
winners of 200 sovs in one stake half price. 
Apply to Edward C. Munby, Esq., Estates Office, 
Myton Helperby, York. 


At Neasham Hall Stud Farm, near Darlington. 
ALVATOR, by Dollar, out of 


Sauvagine, by Ion, 35 mares at 40 sov. 

ROSEBERY, by Speculum, out of Ladylike, by New- 
minster, at 25¢s. 

MR. WINKLE, by St. Albans, out of Peri, by Bird- 
catcher, at 15gs. 

Groom’s fee, one guinea to each horse. 

Foaling Mares, at 23s. per week; barren, 17s. 

Apply to Mr, Cookson, or Thomas Sidgwick, Stud 
Groom, 


AMPTON SUMMER MEETING, 
THURSDAY and FRIDAY, JUNE 17th 
and 18th, 1880. 
Starter . Mr. Mc. GEORGE, 
Judge: Mr. J. F. CLARK. 
Clerk of the Course: Mr. C. J. LANGLANDS, Epsom. 
FIRST DAY, 
“ The following Stake closes on the First Tuesday in 
January next, and Nominations are to be made on or 
before that date to Messrs. Weatherby, No. 6, Old 
Burlington-street; to Messrs. Pratt and Barbrook, 
No 28, Conduit-street, London; or to the Clerk of the 
Course, Epsom.* 

THE CLAREMONT STAKES of 20 sovs. each, h.-ft. 
with 200 added. for two yrs. old, colts, 9st., fillies and 
geldings Sst. 10Ib.; entrance, 3 sovs, each; five furlongs, 
straight. 


SECOND DAY. 
THE KING HAL STAKES of 10 sovs. each, h.-ft. 
with 150 added, for two yrs. old, colts, 9st.; fillies and 
geldings, 8st. 101b,; the winner to be sold by auction for 
500 sovs., or less with allowances. Entrance, 3 sovs.; 
5 furlongs. 
Full particulars in Calender. 


A leceaneo teens AUTUMN MEETING, 
1880, 2istand 22nd SEPTEMBER. 
FIRST DAY. 
THE GARRICK STAKES of 10 sovs. each, 3 ft. to 
the race fund, with 150 sovs. added. for two yrs. old, 
colts, 8st. 10lb., and fillies, 8st. 7lb.; five furlongs. 


OUTHAMPTON RACES, 1880, 
will take place on THURSDAY and FRIDAY, 
the ist and 2nd of JULY. 
Under the Rules of Racing. 

*,° The following stakes close and name on Tuesday, 
January 6th, 1880, to Messrs. Weatherby, Messrs. 
Pratt and Barbrook, London, or Newmarket, or 
Mr. J. D. Barford, Clerk of the Course, South- 
ampton. 


FIRST DAY. 

The CRANBURY PARK STAKES of 15 soy each, 
7 ft, and 3 only to the fund if declared by the first 
Tuesday in May, with 100 added if three horses start. 
For two-yrs-old, colts 9st, fillies 8st 111b; winners 41b, 
twice 7b extra ; five furlongs. 

SECOND DAY. 

The STONEHAM PARK STAKES of 10 sov each, 
5 ft. with 50 added, if three horses start. For two-yrs- 
old, colts, 9st; fillies, Sst.11lb; winners once 4lb, 
twice 7lb, and of the Cranbury Park Stakes 10lb 
extra, but no other penalty; five furlongs, 


IXTH FIELD-TRIAL DERBY 

for POINTER and SETTER PUPPIES born in 

1879 will be run in MAY next. First Prize. £100; best 

opposite breed, £50; two £20 Prizes. Entries close 

January ist, to G. LOWE, Secretary Kennel Club, 29a, 
Pall Mall, London. 


TWELFTH EDITION NOW READY. 


* DHAMMING SICK,” and “WHO SAID RATS?” 


These favourite engravings have been re-printed, for the Twelfth time, on large fine 


plate paper for Framing. 
THE 


PRICE 1s. 


“PAIR. 


Or, Securely packed, 


POST FREE THIRTEEN STAMPS, 


and may be had of the Publisher, 


148, STRAND, 


LONDON, W.C.,, 


Or by Order through any Bookseller or Newsagent in the Kingdom. 


NIVERSITIES CO-O ERAT TENS ASSOCIATION (Limited), 
92, Long-acre, .C, 
The § NOW OPEN and in full working order. Shares, £2; Life Tickets, 1s, 1s.; and Annual 
Tickets on oe ca be obtained on Sppuesaon Se bed Beet ah Special facilities for the earriage of goods are 
i i iting, an reshmen: ioms and Layatories at the Stores. 
given to all members, Reading, Writing, wee rae 
Grounp Foor. 
Groceries and Provisions; Wines and Spirits; Cigars, Tobacco, &c,; Dried Fruits, Fresh Fruits, &c., and 


Poultry; Drugs and Perfumery. 


First Froor. 


Hosiery and Drapery; Jewellery, Watches; Electro Plate; Stationery, Printing; Furs, Millinery, Mantles 
&e.; Clocks, utlery} Es Books (new and second-hand) ena Artists’ Colours, &e. : : z 
ECOND Foor. 

Glass, China, &c,; Ormolu Articles, Brushes; Portraanteaus, and Games; Furniture, Carpets; Clerical Robes; 
Tailoring, Hats, &c. ; Fancy Goods; Baskets, Turnery, Matting, &c.; Ironmongery; Church Furniture; Organs, 


Harmoniums, &c,; Boots and Shoes. 


NEW MUSIC. 
STANLEY LUCAS, WEBER, & CO., 


84, NEW BOND STREET. 


ERTRUDE HINE’S NURSERY 
RHYMES, set to music, with Woodcuts by F. 
Barnard. <A pretty Christmas Present. Price 4s. net. 
Srantey Lucas, NyaeEty en Co., 84, New Bond- 
street. 


ITTY’S SUNBONNET and WIND- 


FLOWERS. Marzials’ New Songs. Price 4s, 
each, half price. 
Srantey Lucas, WesER, and Co. 
H, SOFT DOVE, and WHAT 


from 


SHALL I DO FOR MY LOVE. Son a m 
es, 


GWEN, by the Author of the ‘‘ Epic of 
Music by Macfarren, Price 4s, each. 


SIDORE DE LARA’S Popular Song, 
THEY TELL ME, MY DARLING. Price 4s. 
Srantey Lucas, WEBER, end. Co., 84, New Bond- 
street. 


MA WHITE’S Popular Songs, 
LOVING AND TRUE, and ABSENT YET 
All Maud 


PRESENT. Price 4s. each, half price. 
White’s compositions published by 
Srantey Lucas, Weser, and Co. 


IN ee a New Antique Idyl, 
composed by Massenet, for solo soprano and 
chorus. A charming short cantata for Choral Societies. 
2s. net. Bound 3s, All applications to be made to the 
publishers, 

Srantey Lucas, Wexner, and Co. 


B ATON FANING’S NewSongs, THE 
WHISPER OF THE WIND (with harmonium 

moooepemiene), 4s, and ONE FOR ANOTHER. 
rice 4s, 


ORD ULLIN’S DAUGHTER, a 
Story told in Four-Part Chorus. Price 4d. By 
Jackson, and THE SONG OF THE VIKINGS, by 
Eaton Faning. Price 6d. The most popular Choruses 
of the day. 
STANLEY LUCAS, WEBER, and CO., 
84, New Rond-street, W. 


HYTE MELVILLE’S HUNTING 
SONGS. 
The Good Grey Mare. Theo. Marzials, 2s. net. 
The Galloping Squire. E. R. Terry, 2s. net. 
The Clipper That Stands in the Stall at the Top. 
J. L, Hatton, 2s. nett. 
Drink, Puppy, Drink, 2s. net. 


CHAPPELL & CO., 50, New Bond Street. 


SEVEN PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED. 


OODALL’S 
HOUSEHOLD SPECIALITIES 


OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
The most delicious SAUCE in the World. 

This cheap and excellent Sauce makes the plainest 
Viands palatable, and the daintiest Dishes more deli- 
cious; and to Chops, Steaks, Fish, Soup, &c., it is 
incomparable. 

Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Chemists, &c,, in Bottles, 
6d., 1s., and 2s, each. 

Prepared by Goopatt, BackHoussz, and Co., Leeds. 
eee eee 


OODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 
THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 

The cheapest, because the best, and indispensable to 
every Household, and an inestimable boon to House- 
wives. Makes delicious puddings without Eggs, Pastry 
mrasiout Butter, and beautiful light Bread without 


yeast. 
Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, &c., in 1d. Packets; 6d., 
1s., 28., and 5s. Tins, 

Prepared by Goopat1i, Baoxuousz and Co., Leeds. 


OODALL’S QUININE WINE. 

The best, cheapest, and most agreeable Tonic 
yet introduced, The best remedy known for Indiges- 
tion, Loss of Appetite, General Debility, Tic, &c, 
Restores delicate Individuals to Health and Vigour. 

Sold by Chemists, Grocers, Oilmen, &c., at 18,, 18. 14d., 
2s., and 2s, 3d. per Bottle. 
Prepared by Goopaut, Backuousr, and Co,, Leeds. 


OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
For Making delicious (Custards without eggs in 
less time and at half the price. Unequalled for the 
purposes intended. ‘Will give the utmost satisfaction if 
the instructions given are implicitly followed. The 
proprietors entertain the greatest confidence in the 
article, and can recommend it to housekeepers gene- 
rally as a useful agent in the preparation of a good 
ae eal it a ory eG 
old in boxes, 6d, and 1s. each, rocers, Chemists 
Italian Warehousemen, &c, y, : # 
eat and the Trade Supplied by the Sole Pro- 
rietors. 
OODALL, BacxHoussz, and Co., White Horse-street, 
Leeds. 


“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.” 
LARKE’S WORLD-FAMED 
BLOOD MIXTURE is warranted to cleanse the 
blood from all impurities, from whatever cause arising. 
For Scrofula, Scurvy, Skin and Blood Diseases its effects 
are marvellous. In bottles, 2s. 6d. each, and in cases 
(containing six times the quantity) 11s. each, of all 
Chemists. Sent to any address, for 30 or 182 stamps, by 
the Proprietor, F, J, CLARKE, Chemist, Apothecaries’ 
Hall, London, 


D. TREVOR-ROPER, Secretary. 
SALES BY AUCTION, etc. 


UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE. 
ISHING and HUNTING 
QUARTERS.—SKINDLE’S, Maidenhead Bridge, 

Berks; close to Taplow station, forty minutes from 
Paddington ; twenty trains daily. The fishing is par- 
ticularly good, the waters being strictly preserved by 
the Angling Association, During the hunting season 
four packs of hounds are within easy distance. Excel- 
lent stabling and loose boxes for hunters on the most 
reasonable terms, and a staff of thoroughly experienced 
men kept. The cuisine and wines are unexceptionable 
and moderate,—All applications addressed to the Pro- 
prietor, H. Hoare, will receive prompt attention. 


O be LET, amost desirable RESI- 
DENCE, in the co. Cork, fit for the immediate 
occupation of a first-class family ; it isin perfect order, 
and beautifully situated; close to church, railway 
station, and post and telegraph offices ; capital hunting, 
snipe and cock shooting, and salmon and trout fishing. 
Apply to Mr, H. W. Smyth, Castle Widenham, Castle- 
town, Roche, co. Cork. 


ONMOUTHSHIRE.—To be LET, 
Unfurnished, from Christmas next, about a 
mile from the town of Abergavenny, 2 HOUSE, con- 
tainining dining, drawing, and morning rooms, six good 
bed-rooms, and three dressing-rooms, bath-room, attics, 
&c., good cellar, and conyenient offices; stabling for 
six horses, with coach house, gardener’s cottage, good 
kitchen-garden, &c. The option of taking 60 acres of 
land around the house. The whole to be let for a term 
or by the year. The house isin thorough repair, with 
complete drainage, stands on an eminence near and 
overlooking the River Usk, commanding an unrivalled 
view of the Usk valley. Good salmon and trout fishing. 
The kennels of the Monmouthshire foxhounds under 
two miles.—Apply to ‘“‘W. H. W.,”’ The Pentré, Aber- 
gayenny. 


HOOTING. — WANTED, within 
three hours of Manchester, a Furnished RESI- 
DENCE, with stabling, &c., for six horses, and good 
garden; with mixed shooting over 2,000 acres or 
upwards.— Address ‘J, C.,” High Bank, Prestwich, 
Manchester. 


EVERSIONS, ANNUITIES, LIFE 
INTERESTS, BONDS, SHADES, POLICIES, 

&c, The highest possible prices are obtained by 
Messrs. Marsh, Milner and Company, at their Monthly 
Periodical Sales by Auction (Established 1843). Loans 
also are arranged, and, if desired, prompt Sales effected 
by eee Treaty.—Address, 54, Cannon-street, 
ondon, 


WNERS OF ESTATES (in any 
part of the United Kingdom), desirous of realis- 

ing their properties by Private Treaty, without incur- 
ing preliminary expenses, or publicity, can be assisted 
in their object by conferring with Messrs. Marsh, 
Milner, and Company, Land Valners and Timber Sur- 
veyors, 54, Cannon-street, London. Established 1843. 


OTICE.—SPOONS and FORKS in 
SILVER and in ELECTRO-PLATE.—ELKING- 
TON and Co., as the result of important improve- 
ments in the above Manufactures, are able to 
offer their guaranteed qualities at such prices as, 
while fully maintaining their acknowledged 
snperiority , place them within the reach of all 
classes. Revised Illustrated Price List free by 
post on application. Purchasers of Silver Spoons 
and Forks obtain the advantage of any fluctua- 
tions in the Silver Market. 

Address—ELKINGTON and Co., 22, Regent-street, 

London ; or 42, Moorgate-street, City. 


ACCIDENTS OCCUR DAILY!! 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
Provided against by a Policy of the 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


The Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance 
Company. 
The Right. Hon. LORD KINNAIRD, Chairman, 
SupsoriBeD CapiraL £1,000,000, 
AwnvaL Incomx £214,000, 


A fixed sum in case of death by Accident, and a Weekly 
Allowance inthe event of Injury, may be secured at 
moderate Premiums, 

Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five years’ standing, 
£1,850,000 have been paid as compensation. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 
Agents, or 
64, CORNHILL, LONDON, 


WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary, 
SK FOR 


| Pag COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT, 
LIGHT ADDITION OF THE EXTRACT GIVES 
GREAT STRENGTH AND FLAVOUR TO 
SOUPS, MADE DISHES AND SAUCES, AND 
EFFECTS GREAT ECONOMY. 
IEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 
_— 


: OF MEAT, 
Caution.—Genuine only with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s signature in blue ink across label, 


[214 COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. 
In use in most households throughout the Kingdom. 


2216 COMPANY’S EXTRACT 
OF MEAT, 


NEW BOOKS. 
Now ready at all Booksellers and Railway Stati 
% Price One Shilling. yee 
EMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 
No. 230, for JANUARY, 1880, 
NTENTS : 
New Serial. 


I. Adam and Eve, By the author o: 
Fox.” Chaps. I., I1., III. 

II. Percival Stockdale, 

II, St, Silvestre’s Luck. 

IV. The Story of an Epicure. 

V. Sir Humphrey Davy. 
VI. Celia—An Idyll. 
VII. Theophile Gautier. 


« Dorothy 


New Serial. 
VIII. The Rebel of the Family. By Mrs. E. Lyxy 
Linton. Chap. I., IZ., ITT. 


*,” Cases for binding the volumes of ‘* Trupie Bar” 
ean! be obtained at all Booksellers, price One Shilling 
each, 

Ricuarp Benriey & Son, New Burlington-street, 


THE MYSTERIES OF HERON DYKE. 


A new Illustrated Serial Story, commences in the 
JANUARY NUMBER of 


MRS. HENRY WOOD’S MAGAZINE 
lk HE ARGOSY. 


Now Ready. 


Now Ready, 
The JANUARY NUMBER of 
MRS. HENRY WOOD’S MAGAZINE 
T HE ARGOSY. 


ConTENtTs i— 


I, Tue Mysrerizs or Heron Dyxe. 
Chap. 1, Gilbert Denison’s Will. 
Chap, 2. Mrs, Carlyon at Home. 
Chap. 8. Captain Lennox Startled. 
Illustrated by M. Etten Epwarps, 
Il. Verena: Fonrarye’s Resetuion. By Jounyy 
Lupiow. os 
. A Harpy New Year, 
IV. Asour Norway. By Cuartes W. Woop. With 
six Illustrations, 
V. A Nieur iy 4 Battoon. By Mary E, Penn. 
VI. A Curistmas Parry, 
. BEETHOVEN’s Puri, 
Sixpence Monthly. 
“The Anrcosy continues to sail on golden seas,?’— 
Daily Telegraph. 
‘The Ancosy.is the best and cheapest of our maga- 
zines.’’—Standard. 
‘The Ancosy is one of the marvels of the day,”— 
London Scotsman. 
‘*The Argosy’s contents are of a most attractive 
nature,”’— Advertiser, 
““The Arcosy forms an excellent collection of enter- 
taining matter.”’— Observer, 
Ue It is refreshing to light upon the Arcosy.’’—Latest 
aVews, 
“Jounny Lupiow is a singularly pleasant com- 
panion,’’—Spectator. 
‘‘ The interest aroused in Jounny Luptow is consider- 
able.””—Saturday Review. 
‘Jounny Lupitow displays a genuine sense of 
humvuur.’’?—Atheneum. 
*‘ Jouxxy Luptow is thoroughly high in tone and 
healthy in character.”— Guardian. 


RicuArp BrentTLey and BOK: 8, New Burlington-street, 


HE ILLUSTRATED SPORTING 

AND DRAMATIC NEWS, containing 26 

Weekly Numbers of this superior and interesting Pub- 
lication, with Index of Engrayings complete. 


Price 20s. 
Cases for Binding Vols. Ito XI ...... Price 2s. 6d. each 


Portfolios to hold 26 Numbers... ,, 48. 0d. 4, 
Reading Cases ..........sscsseeee0e8 nase . Od. 4, 
All may be ordered through any Bookseller or New = 


agent; or of the Publisher, at theOftice, 
148, Strand, London. 
RUCE and CO.— ART FUR- 
NISHERS and DECORATORS.—68, 69, and 4s, 


Baker-street, and 3 and 4, King-street, Portman- 
square. 


RUCE and CO.’S COTTAGE BED- 

ROOM SUITE for Six Guineas, consisting of 

8 feet Wardrobe, 3 ft. 6 in. Chest of Drawers, Wash- 

stand, Dressing-table, Toilet Glass, Towel-horse, and 
2 cane-seated Chairs. 


RUCE and CO.’s CONNAUGHT 

BED-ROOM SUITE for Ten Guineas, consisting 

ot 3 ft. 6 in. Wardrobe, with glass door, 3 ft. 6 in. 

Chest of Drawers, Dressing-table, with glass attached, 

Pedestal Cupboard, Towel-horse, Washstand with 
marble top, and 2 cane-seated Chairs. 


pe Te Se 

RUCE and CO.’s DINING-ROOM 

_ SUITE, in the early English design, made in 
American Walnut, or Ebonized, Twenty Guineas, con- 
sisting of 5 ft, Sideboard, enclosed with two doors and 
fitted with cellaret and two drawers, brass handles, 
bevelled plate-glass back, with shelf, Table to dine eight 
persons, 6 Chairs with leather seats and brass rails, and 
one elbow Chair. 


RUCE and CO0O.’s FOLDING- 

SCREENS and FIRE-SCREENS ingreat variety. 

Many of these Screens are finished with real ferns, 

flowers, and birds, at prices ranging from 87s. to Five 

Bainees: Screens with Cretonnes on both sides, 16s. 6d. 
each, 


RUCE and CO. have now in stock 
a large assortment of Down Quilts in beautifully 
figured Twill, which can be easily washed. Prices 
varying from 15s. to Five Guineas. | 
Estimates and Catalogues free. 


RUCE and CO., 68, 69, and 58, 
Baker-street, and 8 and 4, King-street, Port- 
man-square, W. 


HLORALUM. — Economical non- 

poisonous disinfectant, 99, London Wall, Cures 

thrush and festering sores, sweetens drains and gutters, 
Every stable, sty, cow and dog house should have it. 


Frers’s 
Coca. 


GRATEFUL 
AND 
COMFORTING. 


_ JAMES EPPS axp CO., 
HOM@OPATHIC 
CHEMISTS, _ 


Printed for the Proprietor by Jamus and Grorex Jupp; 
at the office of Messrs, Jupp & Co., 4, 5, and 6, Bt. 
Andrew’s-hill, Doctors’ Commons, in the Use of 
St. Ann, in the City of London, and published by 
Gzoraz Mappiox, Jun., at 148, Strand, in the 

Parish of St. Clement Danes, London.—SaTusDAay; 
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staring an idiotic examiner in the face for fully five minutes, 
he pretending all the while not to have seen it? Secondly : 
Why, just as you have recovered from the effects of the official 
visit and have re-arranged yourself with, perhaps, your feet on 
the opposite cushion, if the door opens and another passenger 
gets in, should he be certain to choose the very seat where you 
have deposited your legs, notwithstanding that there may be 
three or four other vacant places, and that by sitting opposite 
he inflicts the maximum of discomfort on both? Thirdly: 
Why is it that the carriages are built with a projection, where- 
upon you are supposed to recline your head if disposed to sleep, 
but to effect which purpose you must perforce sit bolt upright, 
the said projection invariably being, for ordinary mortals, some 
four inches too high? and why, if either you yourself or your 
next door neighbour, neglect to assume the rigid and perpen- 
dicular position necessary, but venture to fall asleep in a more 
comfortable posture, should it be very long odds that you find 
ourself reposing peacefully on his shirt front, or vice versa ? 
Before I had arrived at any solution of these phenomena, 
the train ran into Crosby Junction, and, together with a foot- 
warmer, which, so far as I could make out, was filled with cold 
water, there entered a portly individual, whose vocation was 
plainly stamped on his garments—to wit, a horse-dealer. After 
a lapse of a few minutes, during which time the portly one kept 
the door open, he was joined by another member of the frater- 
nity, who, from the likeness between them, was evidently his 
son. After we had started again, the father began the conver- 
sation by saying to his son, ‘‘Jim, I wonder how the old gent 
likes his horse,’’ at which the youth allowed a smile to steal 
over his face, and remarked sententiously, ‘‘ Lucky you got the 
money down, dad.’? Who, I wondered, was the old gent? 
Somebody else’s ‘‘ Uncle John,’’ perhaps, I thought, and began 
to reflect on the possibility of his having a nephew to risk his 
neck over doubtful purchases. I felt a curiosity on the 
subject, as I knew most of the inhabitants of the country 
we were approaching, and made up my mind to try and 
find out. So turning to the elder I said, ‘‘I see, sir’’ 
(it is always ‘Sir’? in a first-class, ‘‘Mister’’ in a second, 
and ‘‘Mayster’’ in a third, I have noticed), ‘‘that you know 
something about horses, and, being a stranger in this country, 
[ should be extremely glad if you could tell me where I am 
likely to pick up a couple or three at a reasonable price. I have 
a commission to buy three hunters for a friend in London, and 
am going down to a place called The Grange, to look at one 
belonging to a Mr.—Dawson I think is the name; but I should 
be glad to hear of two others. By the way, do you know what 
sort of cattle Mr. Dawson keeps?’’ As I concluded my speech, 
which I thought decidedly artful, I saw father and son ex- 
change significant glances, and then my portly friend replied, 
<‘ Well, sir, you’ve come to the right shop for what you want. 
TL have three of the very best you ever clapped your eyeson. If 
you will favour me with a call to-morrow or the next day we 
might do business. Though I must tell you that I am a one- 
price man and keep none but the best. Perhaps, sir, you would 
take my card,’’ and he presented for my inspection a highly- 
glazed piece of pasteboard, whereon was imprinted :— 


JOSHIA BELL & SON, 
Commission SrasreEs, 


Hunters, 102, Bridge Street, 
Hacks, Muxford. 
. Harness, 


When he saw that I had digested the contents and had trans- 
ferred the card to my pocket, he continued in a more confiden- 
tial tone, ‘‘T’ll give you a little bit of advice, sir. Don’t be too 
sweet on Mr. Dawson’s horse; I know he has one for sale which 
he bought up in town, a rare good ’un to look at, but a regular 
beast. If he takes it into his head he will do nothing but stand 
still and kick, and if he can’t shift you at that he’ll lie down and 
roll. Poor old gentleman! he was awful took in overit. He 
should have come to me. You can’t mistake the ’oss, it’s a big 
upstanding bay with a white stocking on the near fore. But 
here’s Muxford, so I’ll wish you good day, and ’opes to see you 
to-morrow or the next day. If I aint at home my son here will 
show you the nags,”’ and he got down. Just before the train 
moved on again, however, he came to the window and said, 
‘* Don’t you buy the bay ’oss on no account.’’ 

It was not hard to put, in this instance, two and two together, 
and when we arrived at Slopton I had quite made up my mind 
where the ‘‘ new horse’’ had been bought. On getting out of the 
train I was nearly deposited under the wheels by a vigorous slap, 
administered in the centre of my back, coupled with the remark, 
‘“Why, my lad, you look like a Polar bear in that ulster. It 
isn’t cold. How are you?’ Having recovered my equilibrium 
I turned round and encountered the jovial face of Uncle John, 
whose nose, however, belied his speech anent the weather, for it 
was glistening red like the sun through a London fog. ‘‘I’m 
all right, uncle,’’ I replied, ‘‘ I cansee you are. How are they 
all at the Grange?’’ ‘‘ Fit as fiddles,’’ responded my guardian. 
‘*Grace is outside in the carriage, so get your traps together 
and let’s be off. By-the-bye, I have such a grand new horse 
for. you to try. You shall ride him on Tuesday, when 
the hounds meet at Abbot’s Hill. A big upstanding bay; such 
a beauty! Got him dirt cheap; but there, Ill tell you all about 
lim when we get home.’’ ‘‘ Has he gota white stocking on the 
near fore?’’? LT asked. ‘‘ Yes; how the deuce did you know?”’ 
queried my Uncle. ‘‘ But look sharp with those things; you 
take as long collecting your traps as a fox does to leave a big 
wood.’’ Alas, poor me! I thought. It is Mr. Bell’s horse, and 
I went out to see Cousin Grace with anything but a feeling of 
‘pleasures to come.’’? The sight of her dear face and the warmth 
of her greeting, however, soon made me forget all about the 
white stocking, and the journey home was passed in questions 
asked and answers given. She told me that on the morrow the 
remainder of the party were expected down, among them old 
Lady Ventnor and her son Lord Ventnor, a young gentleman 
who gave himself considerable airs on the strength of his title, 
and for whom I had an intense dislike, owing perhaps in a great 
measure to an idea that he had designs on Grace’s affections, 

which, although I had never hinted a word of love to her, caused 
me more uneasiness than I liked to say. As a set-off against 
this (to me) obnoxious element, my old school-fellow and almost 
brother, Jack Fisher, was already in the house, together with 
his sister, who was A 1 across country or in a ball-room, and the 
life and soul of any house she might bestaying in. Old ‘‘ young 
ladies,’”’ no doubt, used to shake their heads and say, in their 
jealousy, that she was ‘‘so fast;’’ but a better girl, in every 
sense of the word, than Lettie Fisher did not exist, despite her 
boisterous spirit and reckless daring. Naturally, when we 
arrived at the Grange, Jack and I had lots to talk over—old 
days, old sayings, and old friends; and in the smoking-room, 
when Uncle John, seated in his fayourite arm-chair, with a long 
churchwarden, fast colouring from constant usage, in his hand, 
endeavoured to inflict on us a detailed description of the big 
upstanding bay, we simply refused to listen to him, and I told 
him I would prefer to form my judgment from actual experienc Eh 


Next day the rest of the guests arrived, and I had the pleasure 
of seeing young Ventnor doing his little best to ingratiate himself 
with my cousin. I am afraid that my manner showed that 
something was wrong, for after dinner in the drawing-room 
Grace, having for a moment freed himself from his lordship’s 
attentions, came across to where I was sitting moodily contem- 
plating the piano, and said, ‘‘ What is the matter, Ned? You 
look as cross as two sticks. Everyone will think you have com- 
mitted a murder if you go on staring into vacancy. Ventnor says 
you would make a beautiful Hamlet.’’ ‘‘ Very likely,’’ I retorted. 
‘¢T was just then thinking with the Prince of Denmark (that some 
of Nature’s journeymen had made men, and not made them well, 
they imitated humanity so abominably). Tell Ventnor I am highly 
flattered by his opinion of me as a representative of the Dane.’’ 
Grace only raised her eyebrows and left me to my thoughts, 
which were interrupted by the arrival of the butler, who informed 
Uncle John that the stud groom was waiting for orders about 
the morrow. My uncle, who had gone to sleep over his paper 
and was still in the land of dreams, astonished us all by saying, 
‘No more, thanks; not a drop more. Excellent claret, but no 
more, thank you.’’ However, the roar of laughter thoroughly 
awoke him, and he proceeded to tell us off to our respective 
mounts. Of course it fell to my lot to ride the ‘‘new horse.”’ 
Ventnor had brought his nags with him. Jack and his sister 
were to ride The Drake and Topthorn, two of the best hunters 
in the country, while Grace had her own mare Kitty, Uncle John 
reserving to himself his favourite animal Corkscrew, so called from 
his ability to bore through any bullfinch in the world. Having 
arranged these matters, candles were lighted and we all retired, 
the ladies to bed and the men to the land of tobacco and long 
tumblers. ‘‘Are you nearly ready, Ned? it’sa lov.ly day,’”’ said 
Jack, as he rushed into my room on the following morning to 
borrow a razor (Jack had a way of borrowing razors and a most 
inconvenient habit of forgetting to return them). ‘‘ Tell you 
what it is, if I were you I should take plenty of sticking plaster 
in your pocket, and, if you have any, a bandage or two, for James 
(the footman) has been gratifying me with an account of your 
mount for to-day. He says, no one can ride the beast if it 
takes it into his head to be obstinate, and that it has nearly 
reduced one of the helpers to a wafer by going down with him 
at exercise and rolling over with him.’’ ‘* Well,’’ Ireplied, ‘‘ you 
are a nice sort of Job’s comforter—Here, drop it’’—as Jack 
seized my razor. ‘‘Do for goodness sake go and get one of 
Ventnor’s.’’? But he turned a deaf ear and, making good his 
retreat, left me to struggle into my boots and reflect on the 
pleasures of the chase before me. When I arrived down stairs 
I found everyone assembled at breakfast in full hunting fig and 
uncle John sticking up for his new purchase, utterly refusing to 
believe Jack’s history of the brute’s manners. ‘‘ Ah! Ned,”’ said 
he, as I entered the room, ‘‘they are all trying to put me out of 
conceit with my nag, but you will show them a different story ; 
even if he is a little awkward, which, mind you, boy, I don’t 
believe, he will find his master to-day, eh?’’ ‘‘ Ladies and 
gentlemen,’’ said the incorrigible Jack, rising, ‘‘I venture to pro- 
pose a toast with which I am sure you willall agree—ahem. The 
toast is that of my esteemed friend Mr. Edward Milford, 
who is about te be created Master of the olls.’’ Shouts 
of laughter greeted this sally from all except Grace, who 
remarked, ‘‘I think it is a great shame to chaff my cousin, 
and if there is any accident you will all be sorry.”’ I 
thanked the dear girl by a look, and turned my attention to 
pigeon pie, ignoring Ventnor’s question as to ‘‘ whether I did 
not feel too nervous to eat?’’ Ten o’clock saw us under weigh, 

and strangely enough the big upstanding bay was on his best 
behaviour, and walked along by the side of Kitty most sedately— 
a circumstance which Ventnor, who hoped to monopolise Grace, 
did not seem particularly thankful for. Arriving at the meet in 
good time, I found myself in the midst of a host of old friends, 
who admired my horse, and said he looked all over like going. 
The first draw from Abbots-hill was a cover called ‘the Rough,”’ 
and it was noted for being a very nasty one to get a start from, 
as there were only two ways to choose, either through a 
boggy hunting gateway at the corner, which was always kept 
closed until the fox was away, or over a rasping great fence 
with a ditch fully 10 feet broad on the far side, which was, to 
say the least of it, not an inviting object to commence with. 
Knowing the topography of the land, I slipped down to the gate 
as the hounds were thrown in, and soon had the satisfaction of 
seeing a fine old fox stealaway and make across the long grassfield 
on the other side of ‘‘ the Rough.’’ Giving him afew moments 
to make good his departure, I holloaed, and down came the 
whole field pounding away forthe gate. Directlymy uncle's steed 
heard them coming he began his tricks by shooting up straight 
on end; a crack between the ears with my crop and a gentle re- 
minder of both spurs as he came down fully roused his temper, 
and, placing himself across the gateway, he startedto kick in a 
way I should never have believed possible. With his head 
(notwithstanding all I could do) nearly touching the ground he 
pirouetted round in a circle, lashing out viciously the whole time, 
and rendering it. perfectly impossible for any one to pass. A 
few adventurous spirits charged the fence, but the majority of 
the field were kept back, and seeing that hounds were 
running hard with a burning scent, blessings (or the reverse) fell 
fast and thick on my devoted head. At last, after I had 
thrashed him till my arm ached and tried everything I could 
think of to induce him to shift his ground, the brute played his 
trump card, and down he went as if he had been shot, rolling 
over into the ditch, where he lay, and sending me flying well 
into the middle of the boggiest place, but fortunately clear of 
himself. Covered with mud, and my hat squashed flat, I pre- 
sented a pretty picture as I picked myself up and scrambled out 
of the way to'allow the more fortunate sportsmen a means of 
ezress, which they were not slow to take advantage of. Grace, 
riding through, pulled up on the other side, and asked me if I 
washurt. ‘Nota bit,’ I said, ‘‘ goon, Lam allright, only take 
care of yourself.’ ‘‘ Don’t get on that brute’s back again, dear 
boy,”’ shouted Uncle John. ‘‘It has frightened me out of my 
life. I thought you were going to be killed.’’ ‘‘ Never mind me, 
uncle, you will lose the hounds if you wait here; get for’ard 
and see after Grace, I will get this beast home,’’ I replied, and 
beckoning to two labourers who were standing ‘gazing at the 
prostrate form of the upstanding one, [ sent for a cart- 
horse and ropes, and we soon had him out of the ditch, 
and standing thoroughly subdued in the field. The saddle 
tree I found smashed and the stirrup iron crumpled up, so there 
was no use in trying to go on. The horse was not damaged 
luckily, with the exception of some hair off, but I had to lead 
the brute four miles home, and had had quite enough of it by 
the time I reached The Grange. ‘‘ Good Lord! sir, you are in a 
mess,’’? remarked the stud groom, ‘‘ I was afraid there would be 
sommut happen. He isa nasty one; why I rode him myself 
the other mornin’ into the village, and he played me the -very 
identical caper, just betore you come to the bridge. He 
wouldn’t pass that there duck pond by the pub., and when 
he went down as near asa toucher put me into the water. The 
lads do tell me as nothing will make him go by there now. Ah, 
master should a listened to me, and not go a-buying nags from 
a pair of copers like them Bells of Muxford.’’ ‘‘ Oh,’’ I said, ‘‘he 
came from Bell’s did he? I thought so,’’ and I recounted my 
conversation in the train. 

When the rest returned, of course, they had had a capital 


day, and I (as is usual in these cases) had to stand the brunt 
of many condolences and much sympathy with my bad luck. I 
bore it for some time, but a climax came at dinner. Everybody, 
Uncle John included, had been vilifying the new purchase, 
when young Ventnor broke in with an affected drawl, saying, 
“ Ah, yes, but a fellah, you know, should not ride such a horse 
unless he knows how to prevent him rolling. It aint safe—ah— 
you know.’’ Grace flew up in arms in a moment and, with her 
eyes flashing with anger, said, ‘‘I do not believe, Lord Ventnor, 
that you or any man could have preyented the horse rolling. 
My cousin Ned can ride as well as most men, and’’ (here came 
the unkindest cut of all) ‘‘anyhow I do not think je would 
haye turned away from Cleasby brook.’’? Then, catching my 
eye, she stopped short, and blushing crimson betrayed her secret. 
for I knew in that moment, that she cared for me, and that I 
had nothing to fear from fifty Ventnors. Uncle John, seeing 
how the land lay, said, ‘‘ Well, Ventnor, if you are so confident 
that my nephew ought to have done better, you shall haye a 
chance of showing him how, for you shall ride the horse to- 
morrow, if you like.’ Ventnor was about to reply, when Grace 
gave the signal for the ladies to retire, and as soon as they had 
gone, and we had drawn round the fire, Jack turned to his 
lordship and spoke up as follows: ‘‘If you ride the bay to- 
morrow I’ll bet you ten sovereigns he puts you down.’’ ‘‘Oh, 
yes, I’ll—ah—ride him, and take your bet, Fisher,’’ replied 
Ventnor. ‘‘I’ll do more than that,’’ said I, ‘‘1’ll lay you 
£50 to £30 that you do not ride from this door to the village 
and back in half-an-hour ; it’s under a mile, so you have ample 
time.’’ ‘‘Ah—done,’’ quoth the young gentleman, and the 
bets were promptly booked, the time being fixed for the start 
at 10 a.m. 


Next morning everybody, from my uncle down to the boy 
who cleaned the knives, turned out to see Lord Ventnor 
give me a lesson in riding. Jack, Lettie, and Grace I 
had let into the secret of the duck-pond, and thither we 
repaired to see the fun. In a few moments along the road came 
Ventnor with a sort of ‘‘I told you how it would be’’ smile on 
his face. A snort—a full stop—down went the bay’s head, and 
up went his heels. ‘‘Mind he doesn’t roll with you, or it will 
cost you forty pounds,’’ shouted Jack, and ‘‘ Look out, man,”’ as 
the animal’s fore legs began to tremble. Nearer and nearer the 
pond they got, when all of a sudden down dropped the new 
horse, Ventnor jumping off as he fell, but unfortunately for 
himself he caught his near spur in the saddle as the animal turned 
over, and with an ‘‘oh!”’ from the two girls, we saw him disap- 
pear head first into the pond, while the ‘‘ white stocking’’ made 
tracks homeward as hard as he could go. ‘‘ My dear sir,”’ said 
Jack, as we pulled the dripping lord out of the pond, ‘‘a 
fellah, you know, should not ride unless he knows hew to pre- 
vent a horse rolling; it isn’t safe, you know.’? This was too 
much for both Grace and Lettie, and they were forced to retire 
in order to hide their laughter. Ventnor was so angry that he 
would not speak, and he paid us our money with a very bad ~ 
grace the same evening. However, it taught him a lesson that 
it will take him years to forget. I told Uncle John after this of 
my meeting in the train with the Messrs. Bell, and he decided at 
once to send the brute up to Aldridge’s, where the fine upstand- 
ing bay fetched exactly 25 guineas, and was dear at that. 


On Christmas Eve I ventured to ask Grace for a Uhristmas 
present, to wit, herself, and as Jack, who was my best man, 
said at the wedding breakfast, ‘‘though the mount was not a 
pleasant one, still, as it was instrumental in obtaining for memy 
wife, I had no right to be too hard on ‘‘ Uncle John’s new 
horse.’’ 


ZazxEt has met with an accident at the Chatham Circus. She 
fell from a great height, but was fortunately caught in the acci- 
dent net. She retired declaring that ‘‘she was killed.’’ After 
an interval she was able to go through the remainder of her 
performance. 


On Wednesday week a large and fashionable company as- 
sembled at Eridge Castle, Sussex, the seat of the Marquis of 
Abergavenny, when a match of cricket on skates was played on 
the lake in the park. Among those present were the Marquis of 
Abergavenny, the Earl of Lewes, Lord and Lady Henry Nevill, 
Lord and Lady George Pratt, Lady Mary Pratt, Lord George 
Nevill, Lady Idena Nevill, Lady Rose Nevill, Lady Violet 
Nevill, Sir Walter and Lady Caroline Stirling, Captain More- 
land, Captain Stanley Williams, Major Blackburne Maze, Miss 
and Miss Beatrice and Master Blackburne Maze, the Hon. 
Henry Hardinge, General Sir Seymour Blane, Colonel and 
Mrs. Sheffield Grace, Mr. and Mrs. J. J. Barrow, and Mr. 
Stanley Puckle. Refreshments were provided on the ice for all 
comers. 


Tue Sxatinc Cuampronsuie or Enetanp.—The first race for 
the Skating Championship of England, under the auspices of 
the National Skating Association, took place on the Sth at 
Thorney, Cambridgeshire, on the estate of the Duke of Bedford. 
The committee decided that the rewards which the champion 
should receive should be the champion scarf of blue silk, with 
white silver edging and silver mounted, which he is to be 
entitled to hold so long as he is champion; a silver- 
mounted badge, which he is entitled to retain; a pair of 
very fine skates presented by Marsden Brothers of Sheffield, 
the sum of £10, and such portion of the interest ef 
the sum which the association hopes to invest as may be 
hereafter determined. Other money prizes were offered on a 
sliding scale from £5 for the second man, so that every winner 
of a race should receive a prize, and even losers were to receive 
back their entrance fees if they started and did not, in the 
opinion of the judges, wilfully lose. The championship course 
was, after a good deal of deliberation, fixed at a mile and a 
half with three turns. At least 10,000 persons from the Fens 
and other districts attended, and 30 skaters started. The Fen 
men, were entirely successful, Fish Smart distancing all com- 
petitors and becoming champion amidst great excitement. The 
course was lined on both sides for a quarter of mile five or six 
deep, whilst behind the crowd were a large number of waggons 
from which farmers and their wives looked on with great 
interest. . 


Sportsmen find that at Hunt meetings and all sporting parties, 
nothing is so truly acceptable to the Field as the Sportsman’s Quality 
of GRANT’S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, prepared expressly with 
the finest Cognac Brandy, in combination with the juice of the celebrated 
Kent Morella,—50s. nett per dozen, of all Wine Merchants, or of Thomas 
Grant, Distiller, Maidstone.—[Apvr.]} 


PomavE TrichopuiE.—This pomade, the result of much 
atient research, is an infallible remedy for diseases of the scalp, such as 
andra, redness, pimples, falling off of the hair, premature baldness, &c, 
Under its influence loeal circulation is accelerated and all morbid secretions 
expelled (not driven into the system, asis the case with most of the nestrums 
sold), Every trace of dandruff disappears and a brilliant and flexible 
appearance is given to the hair. Price No. 1, 5s.; No. 2, 6s., to be obtained 
through all Chemists, Perfumers and rs, or direct from the French 
Hygienic Society, 56, Conduit-street, London, W.—[Anyr.] 

Have rr 1x your Hovusrs.—Lameroucn’s Pyretic Sanne 
is most agreeable and efficacious in preventing and curing Fevers, Eruptive 
Complaints, and Inflammation. Use no substitute, for it is the only safe 
antidote, having peculiar and exclusive merits. It instantly relieves‘the 
most intense headache and thirst ; and, if given with lime-juice syrup, is a 
specific in gout and rheumatism. Sold by all Chemists, and the er, 
118, Holborn-hill, London,—[Apyr. ] 
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CHESS. 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. GLenprxninc.—We are much obliged for your report, which we intend 
to notice fully next week. 

BE. N. Frankensten.—Your game is very welcome, and your memory the 
right sort of friend. ‘ § 

A. T. N.—We thank yon for your laudatory remarks, and kind promise. 

Solution to Problem No. 259, by ‘‘ Julia Short’’ and J. G., is correct. 


So.urion or Prostem No. 258 (Mr. Hazeon’s) 
WSITE. Brack. 
1. Q takes P Kt takes R (a) 
or BtoB3 
2. Qto B 5 (mate) 
(a) 1. 
2. R to K 7 (mate) 
(DB) tence : 


Q to Kt 2 (2) 


PROBLEM No. 260. 
By R. Ormonp. 
BLACK. 
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WHITE, 
White to play and mate in three moves. 


CHESS AT BATH. 


A pretty little game played on December ist between Mr. E. Thorold 
and a lady amateur of considerable strength, the former giving the odds of 


Kt. 

ee [Remove White’s Q Kt.] 
WHITE. Back. WHITE Brack 

Mr. Thorold. Miss T. Mr. Thorold Miss T. 
1. PtoK4 PtoK 4 10. QtoQ2 Kt to K B 3 (c) 
2. PtoKB P to Q4 (a) 11. B takes B P takes B 
3. PtakesQP Qtakes P 12. Kt to B4 (@) QtoR3 
4, P takes P Q takes P (ch) 13. QRtoK sq (ch) K to Bsq (e) 
5. BtoK2 B to K Kt5 14. Q to Kt 4 K Kt to Q2 
6. PtoQ4 B takes B 15. KttoK6(ch) Kto Ktsq 
7. Kt takes B Q to B38 (db) 16. Q takes Q P P takes Kt 
8. BtoB4 Bto Q3 17. R takes P QtoR4 
9. Castles Qto Kt3 


And white announced mate in three moyes, thus: 
18. Rto K 8 (ch) Q takes R 
19. Q to Q 5 (ch) QtoB2 
20. Q takes Q (mate) _...... 
Or 18. Qto Q5 &e. 
(a) Always the best mode of evading the gambit, but especially so when 
receiving the odds of Q Kt. i i 
(b) Black evidently played thus to retard white’s castling, but the move is 
futile, and the Q badly posted. When the Q makes an early appearance on 
the battle-field, she ought to seek a safe and, if possible, offensive position 
from which she cannot easily be dislodged; here perhaps her best course 
was to check at R 4 and then retreatto Kt 3. 
(c) Limiting still further the action of the Q, Kt toK2, or Ktto QB3 
would have avoided the troubles entailed by the move made, 
(d) Having paralysed or imprisoned all his opponent’s officers, white now 
assails the black King with a force and brilliancy worthy of his reputation 


as a first-class odds giver. 
(e) K to Q sq would have prolonged the fight, and afforded black an 


opportunity of dying gloriously. i 
(/) White’s end play produces a very pretty picture. 


CHESS CHAT. 


A nasit has lately sprung up in the Chess world which 
threatens, if unchecked, to grow rapidly, and the prevalence of 
which would inflict serious injury upon our game. This habit 
is that of identifying writers with their lucubrations, and 
holding persons and not journals responsible for anonymous 
articles. ‘Time was, and not long ago, when a different system 
prevailed ; when all unsigned articles were rightly regarded as 
the utterances of a journal, and not the mere expression of 
individual opinion, the writers being responsible to their chiefs, 
and the journals to the public. But this rule is being rapidly 
and openly abandoned; a bumptious and clamorous clique has 
changed all that, and introduced a new order of things. With 
these people the question is, not, what does this or that journal 
say? but, what does ’Otter or Jinks say? and woe betide the 
luckless critic who has had the audacity to espy a cook in 
Tom Thumb’s wonderful problem, or a flaw in Furioso’s mag- 
nificent combination, or a fallacy in Whitechapel’s chop logic. 
Tf his analysis cannot be disproved or his arguments refuted, 
then recourse is had to something external, not merely 
to the points at issue, but to Chess altogether. Sometimes 
the writer’s personal appearance or his dress is adduced 
as a proof of his incompetence or his unfairness; and at other 
times the question is settled to the seeming satisfaction of the 
grumbler by his proclaiming the critic to be no gentleman ! 


THE ILLUSTRATED SPORTING AND DRAMATIC NEWS. 


As a rule I find that these pronunciamiento-mongers are singu- 
larly disqualified to form a correct, or-even an approximately 
correct, judgment upon this delicate subject; and, indeed, the 
more disqualified they are the readier are they to proclaim their 
opinion. To hear some connoisseurs of good manners speak, you 
would fancy that the right to the title of gentleman was to be 
determined by the colour of a man’s hair, or the length of his foot, 
or the cut of his coat. But it must be confessed that some of them 
go deeper into the question than this, and are guided in their 
judgment by matters of more importance. They have certain 
criteria of what constitutes the character of a gentleman, such 
as the following. Does the candidate for the title wear a gold 
chain or a diamond ring? Does he play chess for a shilling a 
game and move rapidly? Does he give good dinners to good 
fellows (ourselves, of course, included)? Does he pay any 
tourney expenses? I remember a chess player once saying to 
me, ‘‘ Do you know ——?”’ ‘‘ Yes, very well,”’ I replied; ‘‘and 
a fine fellow he is.’ ‘‘A fine fellow! do you really think so? 
No, he is no gentleman.’’ ‘‘No gentleman, you surprise 
me,’ said I. ‘‘I.will prove it,” he rejoined; ‘‘ he 
is rich, and yet has never subscribed one shilling to 
any of my testimonials !’’ I met another acquaintance a short 
time ago, who spoke of a friend of mine in a manner by no 
means complimentary, whereupon, in accordance with the 
custom which used to prevail amongst English gentlemen, but 
is now, I fear, confined to Olympians, I defended my absent 
friend, and accidentally referred to him as a gentlemen, re- 
pudiating the insinuations brought against him. ‘‘A gentle- 
man ! he is not—he is a rascal ! a villain! He’s no gentleman!” 
I demanded his reasons for these epithets. ‘‘ Reasons!” he 
exclaimed ; ‘‘last week I asked him for the loan of five pounds, 
and he refused me !”’ ; Mars. 


COACHING IN _ 1879. 


More than ‘‘forty years since’ ‘Nimrod’? wrote:—‘‘ The 
taste for the Whip has undoubtedly declined,”’ and decline it 
did with a vengeance till 1862, when coaching may be said to 
have reached its Nadir. In that.year Clarke and his Brighton 
coach, by way of Mickleham and Horsham, ceased to run, and, 
to use the words of ‘‘ Nimshivitch,’’ in the Quarterly Review of 
October, 1877, ‘‘there was a lull until, in 1866, a sporting joint- 
stock company instituted one, via Croydon, for the summer 
season.’’? The Brighton road, which in ‘‘ Nimrod’s’’ time had no 
less than twenty-five coaches running on it in the summer, 
thus saw the last of the old and the first of the new public 
coaches. From 1866 the coaching revival has gained such force 
and spread in such a remarkable manner through the kingdom 
that none but an unreasoning pessimist can refuse to believe in 
its genuine and permanent character. Leaving its triumphs 
farther afield for a future article, we shall confine our present 
observations to its fruits in the home and adjacent counties. On. 
looking at the statistics of the last four years—and for the 
greater part of these statistics we are indebted to the lists of 
coaches annually issued by Messrs. Hooper & Co., the well-known 
coachbuilders, of 117, Victoria-street—we find that while nine 
coaches ran from London in ’76, eight in’77, and nine in ’78, 
there were no fewer than fifteen on the road in ’79, a large and, 
we venture to think, significant increase, when it is borne in 
mind that agricultural distress and commercial depression 
reached their culminating point in the year which is now nearly 
over. 

No one, we suppose, who starts a coach in these days has the 
slightest hope that it will pay its expenses, but the more nearly 
it can be made to do so the better for the pleasure-seeking 
public as well as for the pleasure-giving proprietor. Itis there- 
fore satisfactory to learn that though prices have gone up generally 
and steadily since 1837, coach-hire is pretty much what it was 
then. ‘‘ Nimrod”’ says, ‘‘ they (coaches) are generally hired from 
the maker at from 25d. to 3d. a (double) mile.’’ The price is now 
lid. a (single) mile. We were also glad to learn that the horses 
sold at the end of the season fetched extremely good prices, in 
some instances averaging more than they cost. Strange as 
this may appear to the uninitiated, it is quite natural, for, again 
to quote ‘‘ Nimrod,’’ ‘‘coach horses increase in value as they 
acquire condition, and are found to be equal to their work.’’ He 
put the average price of horses at about £25, or for fancy teams 
and those working out of London, at £30. In several cases this 


year the average was over £50, and in more than oneabove £60, | 


which, it need scarcely be said, is nothing to the rise which has 
taken place in horses of a higher class. 

To return, however, to our statistical muttons: The Box- 
hill coach, which was absent in 1878, made its reappearance 
under the auspices of Sir Henry de Bathe, Mr. Hunt, and 
Lord Arthur Somerset; and Baron Schroeder and Colonel 


Chaplin revived, but unfortunately only for a couple of. 


months, the popular coach to Sevenoaks. New coaches to 
Thames Ditton (Mr. Robinson), and to Virginia Water 
(Captains Jacobson and Hartopp), ran from the White Horse 
Cellar, as did all the London coaches, except the much-wanted 
Greenwich coach, which started at the St. James’s Restaurant, 
and the well-laden Hampton Court coach, which went from the 
Horse Shoe. It was the starting of the two last-named con- 
yeyances that caused a witty friend of ours to exclaim, ‘‘The 
Restauration of coaching is an accomplished fact.’? The event 
of the season, an eyent deserving of a far brighter and better 
season than that in which it took place, was the appearance of 
Captain Carleton Blyth’s Inter-University coach, “‘Defiance,’’ 
which left Oxford at 9 a.m. every Monday, Wednesday, and 
Friday, and Cambridge every Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday 
at that hour. Thirty minutes were allowed for lunch at 
Hatchett’s, and the distance of 112 miles was performed in 
twelve hours, including stoppages. _Fownes was the professional 
coachman, and Cracknell the guard, and everything being done 
in the best style, the enthusiastic reception the ‘‘ Defiance ’’ 
met with on its line of march was particularly gratifying, not 
only to its own belongings, but also to those old-fashioned 
persons who rejoice to see sport and pluck as of old appreciated 
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and honoured by Englishmen. Cheering as are these incidents 
and satisfactory as are all the reports and statistics of coachin : 
which have come to hand, we cannot avoid giving expression 
to the general regret that the Tunbridge Wells coach is a thing 
of the past, and that the Portsmouth, which had the grandest 
of all roads, and which had a coachman in Captain Hargreaves 
by no means unworthy of its road, has been—though only 
temporarily we trust—abandoned. 

Apropos of Captain Hargreaves, we may mention that the 
‘* Independent,’’ which he, Captain Stovell, and Mr. Secker ran 
to Uxbridge, from the 20th of January to the 20th of March 
has not returned to its duty on that road, and that the only 
winter coach now going is the St. Alban’s. It is the only coac 
too, since the old ones were knocked off by steam, which has 
run for twelve months without missing a single day—no mean 
performance, when we consider the snows and frosts of our last 
eae winter. 

eaders who have not travelled by it will perhaps forgi 
readers who have travelled by it will ceria thane, a pe 
informing them that it began its career last year on the 4th of 
November, and that it duly celebrated its birthday this year by 
labour and refreshment, for after having taken a good load to 
St. Alban’s and back to the Cellar, it thence adjourned to the 
Horse Shoe, where the fun was fast and furious, and, dinner 
over, its crew (of its original crew, by the way, the “ Major”? 
and Selby alone stick to the ship) and passengers wound up an 
extremely pleasant evening by drinking to the good ‘‘ Old Times’? 
‘*potations pottle deep.’’ R. 


REVIEW OF NEW MUSIC. 


Patty & Wits, 39, Great Marlborough-street.—<* 
Wishing Stone,’’ 4s., written by H. onan composed ty. ° 
L. Roeckel. This is a very pretty song for tenor or barytone. 
The words are well written, the melody is varied and charminc. 
and the change of accent in the refrain is happily introduced. 
‘*A Summer Dream,”’ 4s., by the same authors, is a duet for 
mezzo-soprano and tenor. The words—with the exception of 
the faulty rhyme ‘‘bosoms’’ and ‘‘blossoms,’’ and the phrase 
‘a sky ever sun’’—are well written, and pleasantly embody 
the epicurean philosophy. The melodies are agreeable, and 
are simply but effeetively harmonised.—‘‘ England’s Might uy 
6d., words by S. Gibney, music by M. B. Foster, is a patriotic 
part song—melodious, and simply harmonised—composed for 
the boys of King Edward’s School, Witley, and of more than 
average merit.—‘‘ Madeline,”’ 4s., by J. de Sivrai, is a remark- 
ably graceful pianoforte solo of but moderate difficulty, and 
worthy acceptance in every drawing-room.— Air’ la Bourrée 
par Beethoven, transcrit pour le piano par J. de Sivrai,’”’ 4s. 
This is a well-arranged transcription of a familiar melody. and 
its brightness will recommend it to pianists. ; 


Merztrr & Co., 37, Great Marlborough-street.—‘‘I will 
seek her whom I adore,’’ 4s., words by F. B. Maddison 
music by L. Arditi. The words of this song are of average 
merit, and Signor Arditi’s fertility of melodic inyention is 
exemplified in the music. It would be well, however, in future 
editions to correct the erroneous accentuation in such passages 
as ‘‘ draped in black,’’ ‘‘ With a love so divine,’’ &¢.—The three 
songs, 4s. each, ‘‘The Servant’s Song,’’? ‘‘The Solicitor’s 
Song,’’ ‘‘True, true love,’’ and the duet, ‘Strictly proper,” 
from Mr. Alfred Cellier’s lively vaudeville, After All, will 
be heartily welcomed, and will be found as effective in 
private as they were during the long run of the piece 
from which they are taken.—‘‘L’Attaque,” 4s., a ‘galop 
militaire pour piano, par E. Dorn,’’ is characteristic and 
effective.—‘‘ Morning Chimes,” 4s., by the same composer 
is a ‘‘caprice matinal pour piano.” The leading idea 
is cleverly developed, and opportunities are afforded for the 
display of tasteand executive skill.—‘‘The Toreador’s Song,’’ 4s., 
is a pianoforte arrangement by B. Richards of the well-known 
popular air in Bizet’s Carmen. The transcription has been made 
in Mr. Brinley Richards’s happiest manner. The original idea 
has been respected, andit is only in the sparkling Coda that the 
transcriber has given play to his own inventive fancy.— 
‘‘Melodia Brazileira,’’ 4s., by P. De Vos. <A pretty and 
original melody, with arpeggio variations of the popular kind. 

Durr & Srewart, 2, Hanover-street, W.—‘'The Pilot's 
Farewell,’ 4s., words by 8. Doudney, music by G. Lardelli. 
The verses, in which a pilot, on leaving an emigrant vessel, 
commends its living freight to the care of a ‘‘ Greater Pilot?’ 
than himself, are far above the average, and merit special 
commendation. The music is simple, but melodious and sympa- 
thetic.—‘‘ Prince or Peasant,”’ 4s., words by E. Oxenford, music 
by J. L. Roeckel, is a pretty ballad in which a rustic love story 
is agreeably told, and the music is tuneful and appropriate.— 
‘‘There’s glory in the soldier’s life,’ 3s., words by J. Siree, 
music by H. Clarke. The words are mediocre, the music is 
spirited.—‘‘ L’ Etoile du Bal,’’ 4s., by G. Lamothe; a melo- 
dious set of waltzes, well arranged for the pianoforte.—‘* Merry 
Christmas,’’ 3s., by I. Bernard, is a schottische in the key of 
C major; the introduction, in the same key, commences with 
the chord G BF'G (!) The dance melody is graceful, and well 
suited to ballroom purposes.—The ‘‘Sport Galop,’’ 3s., by 
8. Vizentini, is melodious and full of animation.—‘‘ The Pauline 
Waltz,” 4s., by J. H. Clarke, contains many graceful phrases.— 
‘Gavotte in the ancient style,’’ 3s., by the same composer, is 
a remarkably successful illustration of the old dance rhythm. 
The charming quaintness of the melody is enhanced by ingenious 
counterpoint, and pianists can scarcely find a more attractive 
gavotte.—‘‘ Earl Haldan’s Daughter,” 3s., 8 OC T trio; words 
by the Rev. C. Kingsley, music by G. A. Macfarren, Pro- 
fessor Macfarren has set congenial music to Kingsley's well- 
known lines, and this trio will be a welcome boon to vocalists, 
both private and professional, 

Lyon & Hatt, Brighton.—‘‘ Christmas Bells,’’ 4s. 
sant Christmas song by T. W. Davidson. 


& BLACKWELL’S. 


A plea- 


MALT VINEGAR, 


PURE PICKLES, SAUCES, POTTED MEATS AND FISH, 
PREPARED SOUPS, CALVES’ FEET JELLY, 


AND ORANGE MARMALADE 
ALWAYS BEAR THEIR NAMES AND ADDRESS ON THE LABELS, 
And may be obtained of Grocers & Italian Warehousemen throughout the World, 


CROSSE & BLACKWELL 
Were Awarded Two Gold Medals at the Paris Exhibition, 1878, 


DECEMBER 27, 1879. 


THE ILLUSTRATED SPORTING AND DRAMATIC NEWS. 


THE NEW DIAMONDS!! 


Have created an extraordinary sensation in.Paris, and 
are rapidly and deservedly superseding real diamonds. 
Their cost is about I-300th less. These magnificent Stones 
first attracted notice at the Paris Exhibition last year, 
where they were exposed side by side with real diamonds 
of great value, and they are now introduced into England 
_ forthe first time. They are absolutely identical in size, 
brilliancy, lustre, and durability with real diamonds of 
the first water, and defy detection even by jewellers and 
experts. They are immeasurably superior to real diamonds 
of second rate quality. THe MANUFACTURER GUARANTEES 
THE SURPRISE AND PLEASURE OF PURCHASERS. These 
brilliants can be worn in the strongest daylight, which is 
practically the real test of perfection, and the most sceptical 
will be utterly deceived. They can be mounted side by side 

: with real diamonds of the first quality, and will be found 
undistinguishable therefrom. They are worn,at the Court Balls, and upon all occasions in Paris and St. Peters- 
burg. ‘The prohibitive prices charged in England for real diamonds render their acquisition impossible to the 
middle classes, and the imitation diamonds hitherto sold are worthless, the imposition being manifest to the most 
eareless observer. Ihe DIAMANTE BRILLIANTS can, on the contrary, be worn with absolute and entire con- 
fidence at all times and for a lifetime, and, as we have said above, defy the closest scrutiny. Purchasers invariably 
repeat their purchases. The investigations and labour of two generations have been expended in bringing these 
remarkable jewels to their present state of perfection. 

PRICES ‘OF UNMOUNTED STONES :— 


£300 size, 20 shillings, é 7 Pha . i 
200 5, 1 ” Smaller stones at a uniform price of four shillings, These diamonds cannot be obtained 
100 5, 10 ” elsewhere at any price. poe 

They were awarded a Prize Medal at the Paris Exhibition, 1878. 
30 ” 


4 ” 

These diamonds can be supplied ready mounted, in 18-carat Gold or in Silver-gilt. Designs and Estimates for 
Mounting submitted to purchasers of the diamonds Free of Charge. i 

The diamonds will be forwarded packed in a box, registered by post, the same day, upon receipt of order and 
remittance. Remittances may be made by cheques, post-office orders, ipostegs stamps, or Cheque Bank cheques, 
direct to—Messrs. WALTER THORNHILL & (o., Silversmiths and Dressing Case Makers to Her Majesty 
the Queen, 'T.R.H. the Prince and. Princess of Wales, and all the Royal Family, 144, NEW BOND STREET, 
LONDON, who have been appointed Sole Agents in England. P.O, Orders payable in London. Cheques 
crossed Sir 8. Scott, Bart. & Co. Established 1734. 


“DIAMANTE” BRILLIANTS | 


A CHOICE TOBACCO. 
“When all things were made, none was } 


made better than Tobacco; to be a lone }} 
man’s Companion, a bachelor’s Friend, a 
hungry man’s Food, asad man’s Cordial, 
a wakeful man’s Sleep, and a chilly man’s 
Fire. There’s no Herb like it under the 
SAUOEy, ot Ec iosleus Westward 

0) n i oz., 20z. and 4 oz. packets 
lined with tinfoil. Meera 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT, 
Second Edition, beautifully Printed on India Paper, at the reduced price of 3s.; or, on Plain 


Plate Paper, price 2s. 


Size — 30 inches by 22 inches. 


“HOUSEHOLD PETS.” 


Drawn sy G. A. HOLMES, 
Painter of the Celebrated Picture, ‘‘ CAN’T YOU TALK P”? 
Being an exact facsimile reproduction on Steel of the Original Drawing by the new process of 
Photogravure. bs 
Sent on receipt of Postage Stamps, or Money Order in favour of F. W. Skerry, 
Office of the Innusrrarep Sportine AND Dramatic News, 


148, STRAND. 


MAPLE & C0. 


eS FURNITURE. 
[ypANGFACTURERS of ARTISTIC 
FURNITURE. 


\/TANUFACTURERS of SUPERIOR 
FURNITURE. 


[War oracturErs of BED-ROOM 
SUITES. 


if ANUFACTURERS of BEDDING. 
HE LARGEST STOCK OF 
RIENTAL CARPETS in EUROPE. 
\PAPLE & CO. IMPORTERS, 
URKEY CARPETS, 
NDIAN CARPETS, 
ERSIAN CARPETS. 


APLE & CO. the largest and most 
conyenient FURNISHING ESTABLISH- 
MENT in the world. A house of any magnitude fur- 
nished from stock in three days. Purchasers should 
inspect this stock before deciding elsewhere. All goods 
marked in plain figures. Established 88 years. 


ED-ROOM SUITES, in Pine, 6} 
> ___ guineas, 

B=D-ROOM SUITES, Enamelled, 10 
I guineas. 

ED-ROOM SUITES, in Solid Ash, 


with plate-glass door to wardrobe, 20 guineas. 


7RED-ROOM SUITES, in Solid 
WALNUT in the early English style, with 
plate-glass wardrobe, 24 guineas, 


APLE & CO.— BED-ROOM 
| SUITES in EARLY ENGLISH, carried out to 
design by the best artists of the day. Some new and 
most elegant suites designed by gentlemen especially 
engaged by Messrs, Maple. These suites, which are a 
Speciality with this firm, should be seen, Machinery, 
&c., has been erected so as to produce this class of fur- 
niture at the lowest possible cost. 


QC)AEK PARQUET FLOORING. 
AK PARQUET FLOORING. 
AK PARQUET FLOORING. 


APLE and Co. Reg. to state that 
‘having just fixed NEW and IMPROVED 
MACHINERY, they are now enabled to supply both 
thick and thin FLOORING at a much lower price than 
ever before offered. Architects are solicited to inspect 
the New Patterns. ; 
MAPLE and Co., 145, 148, Tottenham-court-road, 
Manufacturers of Parquet Flooring by Steam Power. 
N ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
free. The Largest Furnishing Establishment in 
the World. 
14 5 TOTTENHAM -COURT-ROAD, 
J LONDON, 


BEST FAMILY MEDICINE. 
Purify the Blood. 


i Cure Liver Complaints. 
Remove Obstructions. Improve the Digestion, 
Cleanse the System. Establish the Health. 
Sold everywhere at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. per Box. 


MOORE & HUNTON 


Invite inspection of their Stock of 


Bed Room Furniture, 
Dining Room Furniture, 
Drawing Room Furniture, 


MADE IN 


VARIOUS WOODS, STYLES, AND QU. 
ARRANGED IN COMPLETE SUITES. 


A Special Discount for prompt Cash. 


Tur Sxow Rooms anpD WAREHOUSES CovER A SPACE 
or THREE-QUARTERS OF AN AORE. 


A New Illustrated Catalogue in Three Separate Books 
sent post free, 


107,108,109, 110, 111,112, 113, Paul-st., 


AND 
58, 55, 59, Worship-st., Finsbury-sq., 
LONDON. 


m 


7 


OWLAND’S 
ODON'TO, or Pear] 
Dentifrice, whitens the 
teeth, prevents and ar- 
rests decay, strengthens 


pleasing fragrance to the 
breath; it contains no 
,; acid or mineral ingre- 
dients, and is especially 
adapted for children’s 
A teeth. Sold everywhere. 
Ask for ROWLAND’S 
ODONTO. 


GILLOTT’S 
QTEEL PENS. 

GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BERDEEN GRANITE MONU- 


> 


JOSEPH 


MENTS, from £5. Carriage free. Inscriptions 
accurate and beautiful. Iron Railings and Tomb Fur- 
nishings fitted complete. Plans and Prices from 


Joun W. Leaae, Sculptor, Aberdeen. 
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ROWLAND. WARD & Go. 
NATURALISTS, 
aon a sa (Fao, a 
6: PN Yi ow *D gm, 
\6 Lm CD een, 


CAUTION.—Our Mz. Rowan Warp is the only Member of the long unrivalled and 
experienced Warp Family now left in the trade. Mr. Hexry Warp, of Vere-street (Senior Member of the 
Family), having recently died, and Mr, Epwix Warp, of Wigmore-street, haying lately retired. The advantages 
of the long experience, study and skill, of this Family, can now only be eitaied: from the remaining Member, at 
our new Galleries, 166, Piccadilly. ROWLAND WARD & CO., Naturalists, &c., 166, Piccadilly, 


CONRATH & SONS, 


ARTISTIC UPHOLSTERERS and DECORATORS, 
15 and 40, NORTH AUDLEY STREET, GROSYENOR SQUARE, W. 


C. & 8. beg to draw especial attention to the 
following Suites of Furniture :— 


EARLY ENGLISH DINING-ROOM SET, 
in Oak or American Walnut. 


£25, Complete. 


“QUEEN ANNE” STYLE DRAWING- 
ROOM SET, in Walnut, or Ebonised. 


£25, Complete. 


JAPANESQUE BED-ROOM SUITE, in 
American Walnut, or Black. 


£25, Complete. 


SPECIAL FABRICS for CURTAINS and Covering, in SILK, WOOL, and COTTON. 


SPITALFIELDS SILK DAMASK, double width, 24s. per yard. 
ARMENIAN and MADRAS NET (New Designs in the Adams’ style). 
PAPERHANGINGS of Refined and Original Patterns. 


CONRATH AND SONS’ 
LUXURIOUS EASY CHAIRS AND SOFAS, 


15 and 40, NORTH AUDLEY STREET, LONDON, W. 


“Perfection: 


Mrs. S. A. ALLEN’S 


World’s 
Hair Restorer 


Never fails to restore Grey Hair to its 
youthful colour, imparting to it new 
life, growth, and lustrous beauty. Its 
action is certain and thorough, quicklf 
banishing greyness. It is not a Dye. 
It ever proves itself the natural 
strengthener of the Hair. Its Supe- 
riority and Excellence are established 
throughout the World. 


Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, 


The genuine only in Pink Wrappers. 


KINAHAN’S 
LL 


WHISKY, 


Hf 


Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1872. 
PURE, MILD and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 

THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES, 


Dr, HASSALL says :—‘‘ Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, and of 
Me Excellent Quality.” : 4 Meats 


The Gold Medal Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20, GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, 


THE “E.U.” MONOGRAM BRACELET 
Any name complete, or initials, in raised entwined 
letters of exquisite design and finish. Price in 
Hall-marked silver (graduated widths), 35s., 37s., 
and 39s, Best sey case, 4s. 6d. 
Illustrated Price List, post-free. 

“* Perfection of Silver Jewellery’ is really the 
)\ name for it.”’—Ladies’ Treasury. 

As a protection against inferior quality and work- 
manship, purchasers are urged to see that the 
“BH. U.” registered stamp is Be IN 
ADDITION TO THE GO HALL 
MARK. 

The above sent post-free on receipt of P.0.0. 
(Piccadilly Circus) in favour of 

EDWIN UMEREVILLE, 
119, JERMYN-STREET, LONDON, 8.w. 


COUGHS, COLDS, BRONCHITIS, &.—CHLORODYNE. 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE is the best and most certain Remedy for 
Coughs, Colds, Asthma, Consumption, Neuralgia, Rheumatism, &c. 

DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE.—Cavrion.—None genuine without the 
words ‘‘ Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne’’ on the Government Stamp. Overwhelming 
medical testimony accompanies each bottle. 


Sold in Bottles, at Is. l}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. each by all Chemists. 
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And the Squire distinetly saw the Ghost of the Old Year. 


CHRISTMAS IN A HAUNTED HOUSE. 


